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THE PHILHARMONIC SOCIETY. 

Tue Dikectors—Miss Arasetta Gopparp— Mk. 
SrpandaLe—Bennett—Mr. Costa, &c. 
Aw old sore, instead of being healed by judicious treat- 
ment, has broken out in a new place. A foolish quarrel, 
between two men who should have been always on the best 
of terms, has been revived through interference, which, to 
say the least of it, was ill advised. What had almost died 
into embers has been once more fanned into a flame. No 
one could hive believed that a misunderstanding, the result 
of thoughtlessness on one side, and petulance on the other, 
would. at any time assume such importance as to justify, nay, 
necessitate, the publication of all the circumstances connected 
with it for the information of the musical public. But, since 
the affair has been swelled into an offence against the general 
body of English musicians in the person of one of our most 
highly distinguished professors, and has, moreover, led to 
cruel treatment of a young lady quite innocent in the matter, 
it becomes our duty to acquaint our readers with the facts 
that have come under our cognisance. The task is ungrate- 
ful; but we shall not shrink fromit. _We would willingly 
hurt the feelings of no one; but where truth, justice, and a 
sense of national pride a are e concerned, we must not hesitate to 
speak. 

The beginning of the affair dates back as long as four years, 
Mr. Sterndale Bennett’s overture, Parisiaa, was announced in 
the. programme of one of the Philharmonic - Concerts. 
Being engaged elsewhere, the composer was unable to be at 
therehearsal. The overture was tried twice through by Mr. 
Costa, who took great pains with it, as we can testify, having 
been present at the time. Mr. Costa—a Director of the 
Directors—had not then commanded the abolition of those 
privileges, which, for so many years, admitted members of the 
press, and a certain number of professors and amateurs, to 
the Saturday rehearsals. He had changed the hour of attend- 
ance from 2 p.m., to 10. a.m. o'clock, by which a whole day 
was gained to the orchestra, but he had not yet issued the 
edict of expulsion. 

We only mention this to account for our own presence at 
the rehearsal, and for our consequent ability to stand forth 
witnesses on behalf of Mr. Costa, who, as we have said, took 
great pains with the overture, and tried it through twice, 
Moreover, to the best of our remembrance, the overture was 


well played— perhaps a little slow, but nothing more. Busy- 





bodies, however, were there; and, like busy-bodies in ordi- 
nary, busy about ‘any business except their own, went to 
Mr. Bennett the same evening, and buzzed in his ear that 
his overture ‘to Parisina had been ill-rehearsed, which was 
untrue, and taken too slow, which was true. With a thought- 
lessness hardly excusable, Mr. Bennett’ thought no more 
about the matter until the evening of the day of performance. 
Again his professional avocations forced him elsewhere, and 
he was unable to attend the concert—which was the more 
unlucky, since, had he been present, nothing disagreeable 
would have occurred. At the last moment, however, recall- 
ing what the busy-bodies had buzzed in his ear on the Satur- 
day, Mr. Bennett wrote a hasty note in’ pencil, on a scrap of 
paper, and before going out dispatched it to the Hanover 
Square Rooms. This note was addressed to Mr. Lucas, then 
one of the seven directors of the Philharmonic Socizty—one 
of the seven wise men of the Square, who, with no ill inten« 
tion on his part, but from thoughtlessness as sheer as that of 
Mr. Bennett, acted by no means wisely on the occasion. 
Never having seen the short note with our eyes, we cannot 
reproduce, verbatim et literatim, its contents. We are able, 
however, upon excellent authority to disclose the gist. The 
gist (which comes from geist, and means spirit) was something 
to the following effect :—‘‘ My dear Lucas. You know my 
overture. JI hear it was played too slow at the rehearsal; 
will you ask Mr. Costa to take it faster.” Proceeding with 
one or two suggestions on special points, the whole concluded 
with the words, “ Fast, fast, fast!” This was the gist, or 
ghost of the short note in pencil on the scrap of paper. 
Now, instead of communicating the wishes of Mr. Bennett 
by word of meuth, Mr. Lucas put the note into the hands of 
Mr. Costa, just as he was going into the orchestra. Mr. 


three words; and for “ Fast, fast, fast!” read (so we are in- 
formed) ‘* Fuss, fuss, fuss!” Greatly excited by what he 
looked upon as an offence, and hurt at the manner in which 
the instructions, or rather suggestions, of Mr. Bennett were 
communicated, he applied some strong terms of reproach to 
that gentleman, and requested Mr. Lucas to conduct the 
overture himself, since he, Mr. Costa, would not. Aceord- 
ingly Mr. Lucas conducted the overture; but it would have 
been wiser on his part had he conducted Mr. Costaa,side, and, 
explaining the real tenor of the note, assured him that Mr. 
Bennett could not possibly entertain the idea of offermg a 
slight to a gentleman, or an insult to a brother-professor. 









Costa perusing the contents rapidly, misunderstood the last’ 
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thus a mere act of inconsideration, which might have been 
explained away in five minutes, and forgotten in ten, was 
atlowed to fester and rankle until it became the incurable 
sore we have described. 

Now, what could be more natural than Mr. Bennett, 
writing such a note to an old fellow-student and intimate 
friend—a director of the Philharmonic to boot—on such a 
subject, and at sucha pinch. Not being on the same terms 
of intimacy with Mr. Costa, he would searcely have ventured 
to addressthat gentleman with so little ceremony; but through 
the mistake of Mr. Lucas, what was really and truly « mark 
of respect, was made to look like a violation of the laws of 
courtesy amonggentlemen. The note in pencil, on the scrap 
of paper, was never intended to be shown to Mr, Costa, and 
ought not to have been shown, If all our private and fami- 
liar correspondence was published, which of us, we should 
like to know, would not be continually in hot water ? 

This was the origin of a feud which all the interference in 
the werld has been unable to heal ; while, had the interference 
been judicious and timely, it [would not have endured one 
day. We wish to be fair to both parties, and being unfriendly 
to neither, shall place in juxta-position the two cases. 


Mr. Sterndale Bennett’s case stood thus :—He considered ' 


that Mr. Costa’s refusal to conduct his overture was a public 
slight to him, Mr. Bennett, as a musician; that the strong 
language used by Mr. Costa was unjustified by the contents 
of his letter, which had been entirely misunderstood; that 
the letter was not meant to be shown to Mr. Costa, to whom, 
had he, Mr. Bennett, written, he would have written in a less 
familiar tone ; and that on these grounds he did not consider 
himself under the necessity of being the first to express regret 
at what had occurred. 

Mr. Costa’s ease stood thus :—According to ‘his engage- 
ment with the Philharmonic Society, the score of every new 
composition he had to conduct, was to be forwarded to him 
several days before the rehearsal, in order that he might make 
himself acquainted with it; but that the score of Mr. Ben- 
nett’s overture had not been sent to him, although he had 
applied. for it more than once, and that on the day of re- 
hearsal, he, Mr. Costa, saw it for the first time ; that, naturally 
dissatisfied with this. negligence, he was the more deeply 
offended at such a communication as Mr. Bennett’s, and at 
the manner in which it was addressed to him, Mr. Costa, 
through the hands of a third party. That the language he, 
Mr. Costa, used, and the conduet he pursued, were justified 
by the circumstance, whieh he could regard in no other light 
than that of a gratuitous insult. 

Here lay the two cases—as it were, in as many nutshells. 
Which was to blame—Mr. Bennett or Mr. Costa? Both ; the 
one for thoughtlessness, the other for over-hasty construction 
Which to beexcused? Both ; Since neither intended an of- 

fence, while both were precipitated into a quatrel by ‘the 
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shove. sfyfited ness ‘of another party, Mr. 
to-do for the best, did for the worst. 
come forward and made apologies? Neither; since neither 
had showed malice prepense. How should the matter have 
been made up, and by whom? By the directors—whose 
duty it undoubtedly was to forward the score of the overture 
to Mr. Costa—the work being engaged, and having been 
already performed at the concerts of the society ; and who, 
not having done so, should have mediated between them, in 
such a manner as not to wound the amour propre of either. 

The matter was not made up, however; and for three 
years Mr. Bennett declined to serve as a director ; and declined 
to perform at the concerts, which he had done annually, for 
many years previous. Meanwhile, at one of the concerts, 
Miss Kate Loder, a pupil of Mr. Anderson, played the 
Caprice in E major, for pianoforte and orchestra, a composi- 
tion of Mr. Bennett’s, which Mr. Costa himself conducted. 
This has been denied; but we were present at the perfor- 
mances, and can testify to the fact. Let the’ reader take 
note of it, since it is important to the argument. The con- 
cert took place on Monday, April 22, 1850; and the pro- 
gramme was as below :— 


PART I. 
Sinfonia, in D (MS.) os C. Potter. 
Aria, “ L’Addio,” Mr. Whitworth Mozart. 
Concerto, violin, M Sainton sai -.» Beethoven. 
Scena, “ Softly sighs,’ (Der Freischutz) Miss . 
Catherine Hayes , i .. ©. M. Von Weber. 
Overture, (M8.) Ruy Blas Mendelssohn. 
PART II. 
Sinfonia, in B flat, No.9. —... +9 Hadyn. 
Recit. { “Crudele, ah! no.” ) (Don Giovanni) 8 pil 
Aria. {1 Non mi dir,” Miss Catherine Hayes cy 
Caprice, pianoforte, Miss Kate Loder W. Sterndale Bennett. 
Aria, “ Agitato,” (I Fuorisciti) Mr. Whitworth .. Paer. 
Adagio and Fugue , bie «» Mozart, 


Conductor, Mr, Costa. 


On referring to the pages of the Musical World, we find 
the following notice of the work, and of Miss Loder’s per- 
formanee :— 

“Miss Kate Loder made her third appearance in the Philhar- 
monic orchestra, aud for the third time maintained her perfect 
right to be heard in that distinguished arena. The beautiful 
Caprice in E major of Sterndale Bennett, one of the most original, 
interesting, and elaborately finished of all his compositions, for 
pianoforte and orchestra, is 80 rarely executed, that its introduction 
was alone a matter for congratulation, independently of the man- 
ner in which it was performed by Miss Kate Loder, v ho on this 
occasion displayed to more than ordinary advantage the precision, 
grace, and neatness that confer so great a charm upon her 
playing; ” &c , &e. 

This was nearly two years later than the date of the event, 
which occurred in 1848. Three more years went by, and the 
quarrel—a very pretty one as it stood—was allowed to remain 
undisturbed. No one thought any more of the matter; and 
Messrs. Costa and Bennett were still divided 

“ Like rocks which had been cleft asunder,”"— 

as Coleridge says in Christabel, with reference to a dispute of 
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a very different kind, between two persons of a very different 
kind ; and there was small apparent chance of their re-union. 
An occasion at last presented itself, At the general me: ting 
for the appointment of directors, and other matters of business 
connected with the PhilharmonicSociety, Mr. Sterndale Bennett 
was elected by an unusually large number of votes. Under 
these circumstances he accepted office. We subjoin a list of 
the seven directors who were appointed at that meeting :— 


Mr. Anderson Mr. Benedict 
Mr. Clinton Mr. Sainton 
Mr. M'Murdie Mr. J. B. Chatterton 


Mr. W. Sterndale Bennett. 

To avoid unpleasant consequences, it was thought advisable 
to effect, if possible, a reconciliation between Mr, Costa and 
Mr. Bennett. A mutual friend, Mr, Anderson, volunteered 
to interefere in the matter ; but the mediation had no success, 
for what reason it would be beyond our province to inquire, 
since the public can have no legitimate interest in merely 
private transactions. A difficulty, however, arose, which had 
not been untirely unforeseen. Mr. Costa declined to renew 
his engagement ; and was only persuaded, in the end, on 
condition of a clause being inserted, to the effect that he 
should be at liberty to decline conducting any piece of music 
to which he might have an objection. The meaning of this 
was plain: Mr. Costa would not conduct Mr. Bennett's 
thusic, and expose himself to a repetition of the Parisina 
affair. So that, if Bach, Handel, Haydn, Mozart, Beethoven, 
and Mendelssohn should be on ill terms with Mr. Costa, their 
music must be excluded from the Philharmonic concerts. 

We blame Mr. Costa less for proposing such a clause, than 
the seven Directors—Messrs. Anderson, Benedict, M’Mardie, 
Sainton, Clinton, Chatterton, and Bennett—no, not Mr. Bennett; 
he entered his protest against it—for acceding to it. As the 
Director of Directors, however, Mr. Costa was entitled to 
this, and anything else he might be pleased to demand, and 
six votes against one decided it in his favour. Mr. Costa 
beeame Napoleon III., and the seven Directors composed his 
senate, with the privilege of meeting and conversing, nothing 
more; so that instead of forwarding the reconciliation of the 
disputants, the appointment of Mr. Bennett as Director, left 
matters worse than they were. Mr. Costa would not meet 
Mr, Benvett. and Mr. Bennett would not meet Mr. Costa; 
and yet, Mr. benuvit, being a Director, was one of those who 
engaged Mr. Costa as conductor of all the concerts, and Mr. 
Costa accepted the engagement as much from Mr. Bennett as 
from the others. To explain the anomaly, would puzzle 
Protagoras. An incident calculated to test the force, and 
unfold the signification of the prohibitive clause, however, 
was required, in order to bring matters to a point; and this 
occurred opportunely, 

Miss Arabella Goddard was the innocent victim. The 
Directors offered that young lady an engagement to perform 
a the third Philharmonic Concert, on Monday, April 18. 


The offer was accepted. No stipulation whatever was 
made about the choice of any particular piece to play; and 
Miss Goddard selected Mr. Bennett’s third concerto, in C 
minor, a magnificent work, as all musicians know. At length, 
when she was quite ready in the concerto, it was intimated to 
her that the Directors had decided wnanimously (mark the 
word,) that she was to play one of the concertos 
of the great masters, and begged her to select from 
Beethoven, Mendelssohn, or Weber. To this Miss God- 
dard replied that she had selected Mr. Benneit’s concerto 
in C minor. Here mattersrested until, within a few days of 
the performance, Miss Goddard received notice that the de- 
cision unanimously (mark the word) agreed to by the directors 
could not be reseinded ; and that, unless they heard from her 
immediately to the effect that she acceded to their resolution, 
they should be under the necessity of dispensing with her 
services. And these were the same directors who had engaged 
her unconditionally. Miss Goddard’s reply was worthy of a 
true artist. She had selected Mr. Bennett’s concerto, and 
would consent to play no other. The result was peremptory. 
The unantmous (inark the word) directors unanimously (mark 
the word) cut Miss Goddard and the concerto out of the 
programme, and substituted Mozart’s xotiurno for wind 
instruments. How unanimous they really were, may be - 
gathered from the fact that their meetings were frequent and 
stormy, their discussion endless, Their decision could not 
have been snanimous, even supposing (which we cannot have 
the hardihood to suppose) that even six of them—Messrs. 
Benedict, Sainton, Chatterton, Clinton, M’Murdie, and 
Anderson (two foreign and four English professors) all voted 
for it; since Mr. Bennett is himself a director, and of course 
did not vote against his own music, or against his gallant 
little champion, who, on Thursday afternoon, at the Gcartes 
Association, by the way, proved herself the best pianist in 
England (if not in Europe). The parenthesis may stand 
over for further consideration. 

In all this Miss Goddard has been the chief sufferer; it is 
she who has been persecuted, through a matter in which she 
had no control, interest, or concern. Had the directors, from 
the outset, offered her an engagement to play one of the 
works of the “great masters,” she might, it is true, have 
selected Mr. Bennett’s concerto all the same, (since, by a 
very large number of connoisseurs, Mr. Bennett is actually 
regarded as a “‘ great master,” and we join in that opinion) ; 
but she could not then have quarrelled with them, had they 
(the directors, Messrs. Anderson, Clinton, M’Murdie, &c.) re- 
monstrated with her, on the plea that Mr. Bennett was not 
looked upon asa “great master” by the directors of the 
Philharmonic Society, But no stipulation was made at all ; 
and had Miss Goddard yielded under the circumstances, she 
would have offered a slight to Mr. Bennett, which would have 
been very unbecoming in so very young an artist. Miss 
Goddard, therefore, very wisely left the directors to accom- 
plish their own work. She will not play at the third Phil- 
harmonic concert. What then? It is their loss—not hers; 
and she is already announced to perform the same concerto, 
at the third concert of the rival society. Exchange is no rob- 
bery. The New Philharmonic for the Old Philharmonic is 
not so very bad a bargain; and Herr Lindpaintner, who 
heard Miss Goddard play Beethoven's sonata, in B flat, Op. 
106, at the first concert of the Quartet Association, was too 
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much delighted with her on that occasiun, not to take good 
care of her at the rehearsals. 

We cannot find much to blame in Mr. Costa. He pro- 
posed a clause in his engagement, to which the directors 
assented. ' He was, therefore, dans son droit, when he refused 
to conduct Mr. Bennett’s concerto. But there is another 
fact which justice will not permit us to overlook. We 
know, from the best authority, that Mr. Costa recommended 
the directors to invite Mr. Bennett to conduct his own concerto. 
Nothing could be fairer than this—nothing more honest. 
Had Mr. Costa conducted it himself, he would have been 
inconsistent, and his clause a farce. Why, then, was not 
Mr. Bennett asked to conduct the work, when Mr. Costa, 
the director of directors, avoided it? This is what the 
six directors have to explain. Let them do it, and let their 
explanation be unanimous. 

Why Mr. Costa conducted the Caprice in E, in 1850, and 
refused to conduct the Concerto in C, in 1853, when matters 
remain unaltered, is a question not easy to solve. Here, and 
here only, can we perceive any inconsistency in his conduct. 
It is true that Miss Kate Loder was a pupil of a directress, 
while Miss Goddard is not ; but what is that to Mr, Costa? 





CHERUBINI. 
(From the Programme of the New Phitharmome Soctety.) 


Few composers enjoy a higher reputation in this country 
than Cherubini, and few are less known by their works. 
The man whom Beethoven addressed as the greatest living 
musician, and whose high eminence has never been 
questioned, is known in England—where, nevertheless, more 
good music is heard than in any part. of the world—by three 
or four operatic overtures, and some fragments from. two 
masses. Though an apparent anomaly, this is not the less a 
fact. 
have never been heard in London; while, for the most part, 
his compositions for the church have equally remained a 
sealed book. Under these circumstances, the Directors of 
the New Philharmonic Society conceived that the introduc- 
tion of the Reguem in C minor—one of the composer's 
most famous productions, and which has never before been 
publicly performed in this country—would be acceptable to 
the subscribers. 

Cherubini, who was born September 14, 1760, at Florence, 
began music at six years of age. At nine, he commenced to 
study composition under his father, Bartolomeo Cherubini, a 
professor of some standing. From him young Maria Luigi 
Carlo Zenobi Salvator (for he exulted in all these names) 
learned simply the elements. His first instructors in the 
more advanced stages of the art were Bartolomeo Felici, and 
his son, Alessandro. In 1778, Cherubini was granted a pen- 
sion by the Grand Duke Leopold, which enabled him to 
pursue his studies, at Bologna and Milan, under the direction 
of the celebrated composer, Sarti, with whom he remained 
four years. Cherubini acquired his knowledge of counter- 
point exclusively from Sarti, to whom, on the other hand, he 
was of great use in composing the airs of seeondary im- 
portance in his operas. At the age of thirteen, Cherubini 
composed a Missa Solennis ; and, from that age to twenty, a 
vast quantity of works of all: kinds, to which he never 
looked back, however, but as to exercises. At this period 

he composed his first opera, Quinto Fabio, which was brought 
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The operas of Cherubini, so celebrated in Germany, |. 





Nor were his three next—Armida (Florence), Adriana in 
Strta (Leghorn), J] Mesenzio(Florence). much more successful, 
A second Quito Fabio, and an Opera buffa, entitled Jl Sposo 
di Tye tl Marito di Nessuna—the former produced at Rome, 
the latter at Venice—made his reputation; and the appella- 
tion of ‘‘ Il Cherubino”’ was applied to him by the Venetians, 
not so much on account of his name as on account of the 
beauty of his melodies—(‘‘ Toccante meno al suo nome 
ch’alla doleezza de’ ‘suoi canti”). His four next operas— 
LI’ Idoloda, Alessandro, La Fuita. Princepessai, and Giulio 
Sabino—were more or less successful, the last excepted. The 
failure of this, which was produced in London during his 
sojourn here, in 1786, was attributed by Cherubini to the 
singers. In the same year he went to Paris, his principal 
sojourn during the remainder of his life, and where he come 
posed all his greatest woiks—those already enumerated 
having been long, and no doubt deservedly, forgotten. 


The last work Cherubini composed in his native country 
was Ifigenia, which had such success, that it was performed, 
simultaneously, at Milan, Parma, and Florence. On his 
return from Italy, he took up his residence altogether at 
Paris, where he may be said to have begun his career with 
the opera of Demophon—which, nevertheless, in spite of its 
scholastic merits, was a failure. Shortly after tls, Cherubini 
was appointed Director of Music at the Italian Opera. After 
spending much time and pains in composing new pieces for 
old operas by other masters, he brought out his three-act 
opera, Lodoiska, at the French Theatre. The book was so 
stupid, that the music could not altogether save it—although 
the music itself gained a succes @estime. Kreutzer’s trifling 
opera Lodoiska la Caverna (the overture of which was at one 
time as popular as the Battle of Prague), was far more suce 
cessful, and triumphed equally over the work of Cheru- 
bini and that of Méhul (Za Caverne) both produced at the 
opposition theatre. 


Elisa, Médée, Anacréon, Les Abencerrages, L’ H6tellerie Por- 
tugaise, La Punition, La Prissonniére, Faniska, Les Deux 
Journées, Epicure (of which Méhul wrote « part), and lastly, 
Ali Baba, were the other operas composed in France by 
Cherubini. Les Deus Journées is unanimously. regarded as 
one of the most perfect of comic operas. Médée is equally 
cited as one of the best, and, by some, even as the very best 
of all tragic lyrical dramas. It has, however, the incon- 
venience of being written so high for the voices, that the 
music is very difficult to sing ; and many historians attribute 
the chief cause of the disease which brought the celebrated 
singer, Madame Scio, to an untimely tomb, to her exertions 
in this opera. 

That Cherubini succeeded Paer, as principal of the Con- 
servatoire of Music (the post now held by Auber, who suc- 
ceeded Cherubini), is well known; and it is equally well 
known that, while performing the duties of that office, he 
composed symphonies, quartets, and music for the church. 
The Requiem, to be performed to-night, is one of the most 
important and admired of all the serious works of Cherubini. 
Its fame on the continent almost rivals that of the well- 
known composition of Mozart. Whether the verdict to- 
night, however, will be so favourable as to establish it in that 
high position, remains to be seen. Much will depend upon 
the performance. Meanwhile, to enter further into the merits 
or pretensions of the Reguiem would be out of place in this 
programme. 








out at Alessandro, during the Carnival. This was a failure. 
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_ MACFARREN’S LENORA. 

As this-cantata is to be produced at the next concert of the 
Harmonic Union, the 25th inst., the following analysis of its 
plan will be found interesting :— 

The popularity of Burger’s Ballad of “Lenore” is so 
universal, that even so well informed a writer as Mr. Wash- 
ington Irving refers to its wild narrative as a national German 
legend. It is familiarised in England by the very free imita- 
tion—scarcely a translation—under the name of “ William 
and Helen,” of Sir Walter Scott; by the more strict render- 
ing of Mr. Taylor, of Norwich; by a version of Mr. Albert 
Smith; and by other more or less faithful interpretations. 
It has been made the subject of two operas by German com- 
posers, and it has been more than once set to music, in its 
original ballad form, for a single voice. The present treat- 
ment of it, as a work for solo voices, chorus, and orchestra, is 
now undertaken for the first time; for which purpose the 
text is taken entirely from the original ballad, which, with 
the omission of but very few lines, is set entire. The 
English version of Mr. John Oxenford is written for the 
music, and has the rare merit of agreeing rhythmically, with- 
out exception, syllable for syllable, with the German text, 
so that not a note has been changed to accommodate it. 

The moral of the poem presents earthly passion resisting 
sacred solace, and yielding to the influence of evil, but finally 
redeemed by the promises of divine mercy. These three 
principles of passion, prayer, and perdition—earthliness, god- 
liness, and temptation—are respectively embodied in the 
music assigned to the contralto, the soprano, and the bass 
voices; while the chorus has either to relate the connecting 
narrative, or to impersonate such agencies as are necessary to 
its development. 

The instrumental introduction is intended to depict Lenora’s 
“troubled dreams,”’ filled with the thoughts to which her 
waking words give utterance—‘‘ Art faithless, Wilhelm? 
Art thou dead? How long wilt thou delay ?””—and which 
colour her feelings throughout the conduct of the story. 

The following chorus relates how the army returned home, 
after the treaty between Frederick the Great and Maria 
Theresa, which closed the seven years’ war; every one to 
receive a joyful, welcome from his best beloved. In this, the 
only passage throughout the poem in which, either in thought 
or action, Lenora is not concerned, the music is designed to 
convey a wholly different feeling from that which, in different 
phases, should characterise the rest of the composition. 

The procession continues, and Lenora rushes frantically 
from rank to rank, vainly seeking some tidings of her absent 
lover. Her single grief, enhanced by the universal joy, she 
throws herself upon the ground in despair, and her mother 
runs to support her, calling on the mercy of heayen for 
protection. 

The long duet of Lenora and her mother shows her im- 
pene? of the will of Heayen, repulsing the consolations of 

er parent, who calls on her to seek in prayer, and to acknow- 
ledge in the bounty of Providence, repose from her anguish. 
Once, with the sophistry of the nurse in Romeo and Juliet, the 
mother proposes the probable faithlessness of Wilhelm, and the 
divine retribution of his perjury, as an encouragement, if not 
a solace, to Lenora; but she, unlike the indignant Juliet, 
succumbs under the aspersion of her lover, and, calling upon 
death as her only relief—throwing her whole soul into the 
one fervent exclamation, that heaven or perdition is with him 
or where he is not, resigns herself to the most extravagant 
excesses of despair. 

The next Recitative relates how she continted her impioug 


ravings, until the coming of night spread the stillness of 

The instrumental Notturno is designed to convey this 
general calm, through which the one deep grief of Lenora, 
and her passionate appeals to her mother, have an impression 
of- sadness, even upon the silence and its beauty: the stars 
have seen her sorrow, and they weep for it,—the sleepers 
have sympathised with her sufferings, and they are conscious 
of them in their dreams. . 

It is the purpose of the poem to conceal the supernatural 
character of Wilhelm until the catastrophe. The object in 
the music is to invest him with so much of the world in his 
aspect and his expression, as for Lenora to believe him “her 
own gallant rider,” and yet to present him to the audience, 
who regard him not, through the medium of her passionate 
excitement, as a being of another world. Such is the inten- 
tion of the Serenade. 

In the duet of Lenora and Wilhelm, she at first resists, but 
finally yields, without reserve, to the spell of the tempter; so 
predisposed is her heart to receive its influence. By degrees, 
the real nature of the phantom is less and less disguised as 
she becomes more and more blind to the truth of her 
situation. 

The Ride embodies that wildly imaginative portion of the 
poem that describes the flight of Lenora and the phantom. 
A chill, as of foreboding, strikes the heart of Lenora when 
she springs behind her lover on his steed. A sense of the 
horrors of her situation seizes her instinctively; and this 
gradually accumulates, until it surpasses her power to bear it, 
as they, by degrees, manifest themselves in reality. ‘There is 
no pause in the thought-speed of their career, excepting 
when they overtake a burial procession chaunting the death- 
wail. Wilhelm summons the mourners to quit the bier and 
follow to his bridal, and they join in the flight. They next 
pass the place of execution, where the ghosts of the criminals 
are dancing in ghastly reve! around the rack upon which they 
suffered their last tortures. These also the phantom rider 
orders to follow him, that they may dance at his wedding 
feast. Throughout their whole course he pretends to assure 
his mortal companion, who becomes, from time to time, more 
distrustful, passing, by degrees, from apprehension to fear and 
horror at his words, until the old anguish that she felt, when 
she believed him dead, renews itself with exquisite aggrava- 
tion. During this scene, the character of Wilhelm becomes 
gradually unveiled to her; but, from the first, he addresses 
the supernatural beings, whom he invites to join them, with- 
out reserve or disguise. Finally, the hundred leagues are 
passed, the goal is reached, and the horrors of the entire pro- 
gress are accumulated in a terrible jubilee. 

The following Recitative tells how the earthly trappings of 
the horseman fall from him, and discover him to be the per- 
sonation of death—the skeleton with the hour-glass and the 
sickle—and Lenora is his victim. 

The Spirit Chorus that concludes this work, is the renewal 
of the heavenly influence which still holds out to the fallen 
soul of the heart-broken Lenora, the hope of mercy. 





NEW PHILHARMONIC SOCIETY. 


The concert on Wednesday night, the second of the pre- 
sent season, was one of the best, if not the best, hitherto 
given by this new and rising society. The programme con- 
tained a novelty of the highest importance, and the execution 
in genera] was such as can be heard nowhere else in Londen. 





The selection was as follows :— 
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Concerto (E flat)}—Pianoforte, M. A. 
Billet 


wee we eveese 


Beethoven. 
Barnett. 


Scena (Fair Rosamond)—Miss L. Pyne 
é .  .  indpaintner. 


Overture (“ Faust”) . 
Part IL. 


Symphony (in A) . : ‘ . 
Finale (“ lieesiey”) Miss Louisa Pyne 
and Chorus . . é 

Overture (“Siege of Corinth’) 
Conductor, Herr Lindpaintner. 


The success of Mozart’s Requiem—recently produced by 
the Sacred Harmonic Society, and repeatedly performed, in 
the face of a bigoted opposition—was, doubtless, the incen- 
tive which persuaded the directors of the New Philharmonic 
Society to introduce a work of similar character, by a scarcely 
less celebrated composer. The Requiem in C minor of 
Cherubini has long been acknowledged among the master 
pieces of church music ; but owing to the same reasons which 
have kept back the great work of Mozart in this country, it 
has hitherto been unheard by the public. To say that it 
was entirely understood on Wednesday night would be to 
say more than the truth ; but it is not too much to assert that 
it made an impression sufficiently strong to authorise its re- 
production as speedily as possible. Less elaborate than 
Mozart's, the Requiem is of a more purely religious tone. 
It has not the “‘ dramatic” element, but it preserves through- 
out a simplicity of style, accompanied by a kind of scholastic 
severity, which would seem to be more eminently fitted to 
the subject. As a work of genius, and asa display of the 
various artifices of counterpoint, the Requiem of Cherubini 
can hardly be compared to that of Mozart; but as an ex- 
ample of genuine church music—as a musical representation 
of the Catholic burial service—it is equal, if not superior ; 
and while we admire the invention of Mozart, and extol his 
vast command of the resources of his art, we are compelled 
to pay another kind of homage to the taste of his successor. 
The orchestral score of Cherubini is rich and ingenious, 
the voice-writing is perfect, and every prominent feature of 
the ceremony is illustrated with force and propriety. A cer- 
tain feeling of monotony, arising from the long prevalence of 
particular keys, and other technical reasons, would be neu- 
tralised were the work to be executed as intended—viz., 
during the intervals of the solemn ritual of which it is a 
musical illustration. The performance on Wednesday, though 
not quite perfect, was sufficiently good to make a deep im- 
pression on the audience; and we are much deceived if the 
Requiem of Cherubini does not shortly become, like that of 
Mozart, one of the stock pieces of our sacred harmonic 
societies. During the progress of the performance, the 
audience discreetly refrained from applause. Happily, being 
written exclusively for chorus and orchestra, there was no 
point upen to the mere vulgar manifestations of approval, 
and the whole passed over with appropriate solemnity until 
the end, when approbation was expressed unanimously. 
+ M Alexandre Billet’s performance of Beethoven's greatest 
and most difficult pianoforte concerto, was masterly from 
beginning to end. The reading was as correct and effective 
as the execution was irreproachable ; and the frequent and 
loud applause of the audience was as well merited as it was 
genuine and hearty. This work—equal in wealth of orches- 
tral colouring to any symphony—demands as much care from 


Beethoven . 


Mendelssoh . 
Rossini. 





the general body of instrumentalists as from the chef 
c , aA tety Vue Juavcy err Lindpaintner to say that 


we never remember a concerto to have been accompanied 
with more delicacy and precision. The vety clever seene from 
Mr. John Barnett’s Fair Rosamond—an opera not half so 
well known as it deserves to be—was sung by Miss Louisa 
Pyne with great brilliancy ; and the dashing and vigorous 
overture of Fuust—one of Herr Lindpaintner’s most effective 
orchestral preludes—was executed with such fire and decision, 
that, had the composer been more of a pretender and less of 
a true artist, he might fairly have construed the applause that 
ensued into a desire for its repetition, With becoming 
modesty, however, Herr Lindpaintner was satisfizd to return to 
the platform and bow his acknowledgments to the audience. 


The glorious symphony of Beethoven was played in a style 
which, had it not already been demonstrated in other per- 
formances, would have proved the superiority of the New 
Philharmonic orchestra over any other that has been heard in 
London. Herr Lindpaintner introduced some new readings 
—that is, new to our orchestras—which were, nevertheless, 
unimpeachable; and, moreover, rectified an error in the 
scherzo that, up to this moment, has escaped the vigiiance of 
all our conductors—even of Mr, Costa, who, in bis recent 
alteration of a very important point in the Lroica symphony, 
rather consulted his own particular taste tlian the veritable 
text of Beethoven. Herr Lindpaintner takes the second 
movement (in A minor) slower, and the scherzo quicker, than 
we have been accustomed to hear. In both instances the 
music gains. Jn the trio of the scherzo there is a certain pas- 
sage for the horn, which, when playea loud (after the mistaken 
English tradition), produces a sound little short of offensive ; 
this passage Herr Lindpaintner makes piano, and thereby de- 
prives it of a certain effect (not dreamed of by Beethoven) 
which, at the old Philharmonic Society, invariably raises an 
inclination to laughter. Musicians and well-informed ama- 
teurs will recognise the passage alluded to. The alleqrstio, 
in A minor—which stands in the place of a slow movement 
—was repeated, in obedience to a very ill-judged “ eneore,”’ 
proceeding from a number of enthusiasts, who, absorbed in 
their egotism, forgot the lateness of the hour, the length of 
the concert, and the difficulty of egress from Exeter-hall 
when the audience numbers little short of 2,000. Of the 
wonderful finale to Mendelssohn’s unfivished opera of Lorely, 
it is unnecessary to say more than that, though still open to 
animadversion, it was exeeuted with the nearest approach to 
correctness we have yet heard. It is true that, with her 
beautiful and piercing soprano voice, and her remarkable ac- 
complishments as a vocalist, Miss L. Pyne has not at com- 
mand the passion and energy which this music demands ; and 
it is equally true that the choral and orehestral parts are of 
extreme difficulty; yet, when a singer like Sophie Cruvelli 
—who, throwing her whole soul into her task, sometimes 
miscalculates, or rather takes no measure of her resources, 
and for whom the music of Leonora (like that of another 
Leonora) would seem to have bren expressly composed—j{s 
not at hand, one so thoroughly accomplished as Miss L. Pyne 
can hardly be otherwise tian acceptable ; and mach might be 
effected by a carerul and spirited execution of the choral 
parts, so important and so intricate. This has yet to be ob- 
tained. The performance on Wednesday night presented all 
the desirable qualities, except that which, in such music, is 
most desirable—attention to light and shade. There was 
force, there was vigour; but there was no delicacy, One 
great oversight was committed, in the passage where the 
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Spirits of the Rhine declare to Leonora the terms upon which 
they eonsent to grant her petition :— 
“ With thy heart thou shalt reward us,” &c. 


This should be given pianissimo—rather breathed than sung, 
—to produce the mysterious effect aimed at by the composer, 
in his singular, and, indeed, unprecedented arrangement of 
the voice parts. When sung loudly the whole intention is 
frustrated. In other respects the finale to Loreley'approached 
more nearly to the desired perfection than on any previous 
occasion which we can recall. Although presented very. late 
in the evening, it excited the deepest attention, and was 
loudly applauded, The overture to the Siege of Corinth— 
curtailed of the trombone movement, which is one of its most 
interesting features—was played with great spirit, and brought 
thé concert toa close with eclat. The applause bestowed 
upon Herr Lindpaintner, at the end, was warm and general. 

At the next concert Herr Staudigl and Herr Pischek are 
both announced to sing, and a new work by Dr. Wylde, en- 
titled Paradise Lost, will be produced. Miss Arabella God- 
dard will play the concerto,in C minor, of Mr. Sterndale 
Bennett, which she was expected to perform at the third con- 
cert of the old Philharmonic Society, next Monday. 





Dramatic. 


Aprtrnt.—Every one who has read Moliéteand who has 
not ?—is perfectly awaré that Harpagon used to keep his 
treasure in a hdle in his gatden. Respectable individuals 
exercising the onerous but useful duties of maids-of-all-work 
seem to have a marked preference for an old stocking, which, 
on grand occasions, such as 4 visit to Greenwich Fair, or 4 


shopping excursion, they exchange for a knot in their hand- 


kerchief, unless, indeed, they consider their monéy more 
securé when carried between the palm of their hand and their 
glove. Mrs. Somerton, arich young widow, played by Miss 
Woolgar in the new farce uf 4 Desperate Game, produced a 

this theatre, on Saturday last, choses none of these recep- 
tacles, but pats £15,000 for safe-keeping in a small desk, 
which, it is true, she locks, but which she leaves on a table 
in ber sitting-room, as if it contained nothing more than 
Spanish bonds, notes of the Bank of Elegance, Louis Napo- 
leon’s promises, or anything equally valaeless. This fact we 
learn from a ¢ertain housebreaker, with very large whiskers 
and mustachids, who profits by her absence at a ball to 
obtain an entranee into her house in the eharacter of her 
cousin, at fouro’clock in the morning—a nice hour for a visit 
to a relation.. This housebreaker, with an aniount of kind- 
ness for which the audience ought to feel éxtremely thankful, 
tells them a great many other facts besides that we have 
mentioned, all tending to elucidate the plot of the piece. We 
have not had the pleasure of enjoying a housebreaker’s ac- 
quaintance, but we suppose that a gentleman of that per- 
snasion, or desirous of its being supposed that he is so, is in 
the habit of telling himself, in aloud and distinet voice, various 
ciréumstances Which he deems worthy of note; otherwise the 
author of a A Desperate Game would, of course, have taken 
a little.-more trouble to acquaint the audience with thosé 
particulars which aré técessary f0 ‘thé coniprehension of the 
piece. We have no doubt, however, that housebreakers do 
soliloquize in the nianner described, and we are very much 
delighted at the’ fact, because it gteatly facilitates the writing 
of farces, alt] it might, p haps, b¢ open to one objec- 
tion, namely, that of considerably increasing the chances 





detection, unless, indeed, the inmates of a house in which a 
robbery is committed, always slept as soundly as the celes 
brated Beauty in the wood, or unless—supposing the inmates 
to be awake in the first instance—a housebreaker’s words 
had the same effect as the speeches of some very worthy but 
not peculiarly vivacious Members of Parliament. This cer- 
tainly may be the case, but it also may not. We ourselves 
rather incline to the latter supposition. 

While the housebreaker, who is so well acquainted with 
the whereabouts of the £15,000, and who, as before men- 
tioned, so very opportunely for the audience, tells himself all 
about it, is breaking open the desk, he is disturbed. by the 
arrival of Mr. Percy Postlethwaite, the cousin and destined 
husband of Mrs. Somerton. This gentleman, having rung 
once or twice at the bell, and also at abouta quarter to five, 
A.M., very quietly effeets his entrance through the window of 
Mrs. Somerton’s room. The housebreaker of course retires, 
leaving the field to Mr. Percy Postlethwaite, who is quite as 
open-hearted and fond of making most generous, but per- 
fectly unealled-for, revelations as the housebreaker. On 
hearing Mrs. Somerton’s carriage drive to the door, Mr. 
Postlethwaite goes into an adjoining apartment. Mrs. 
Somerton now enters the room, and also into conversation 
with her. maid, to whom she relates a certain leve affair with 
anuncertain individual, whohasfallen desperately in love with 
her abroad, and who has preserved her life, although she has 
never seen him, and has not the slightest idea who he is. 
This is certainly all very wonderful, but not half so much so 
as the fact of Mrs. Somerton telling this to her maid. We 
had been so accustomed all through the piece to hear persons 
making confidential communications to themselves, that we 
were really quite astonished when Mrs. Somerton adopted a 
different plan. After hearing what her mistress has got to 
say, the maid leaves her, and Mrs. Somerton is about to seek 
her couch, when the whiskered housebreaker re-enters, and 
having first locked all the doors, and produced an immense 
pair of pistols, very politely requests the fair widow to favour 
him by opening the desk and giving up the £15,000. Mrs. 
Somerton is obliged to comply, and the housebreaker, after 
having given her a receipt in due form, takes his leave 
in as urbane and gentlemanly manner as he has pre« 
viously taken the money. Mr. Perey Postlethwaite, who 
has been @ witness of this scene, from an Opening over 
the door of the room in which he is locked, is liberated 
by Mrs. Somerton, and immediately indu'ges in a line 
of conduct which we have a faint recollection of having, some 
years ago, seen pursued by the comic man of Richardson’s 
Theatre in Lis dealings with a ghost; who, by the way, borne 
in the general tone atid colour of his countenance a marked 
resemblance to a miller. Mr. Postlethwaite has been in & 
state of most abject fear all the time that the housebreaker 
has been present, but now, like the comic man with the ghost, 
both aforesaid, only wishes the villain had not gone, that he 
(Postlethwaite) might have had an opportunity of showing 
how he would serve him. Being precluded from exhibiting 
his pluck, Postlethwaite rushes off to call in the aid of a 
friend of his,a Captain Ratcliffe (Mr. Leigh Murray) who 
has just been appointed head of the rural police. In ascene 
which might have been original had Falstaff's celebrated 
description of bis encounter with the men in buckram never 
been, written by Shakspeare, Postlethwaite gives an account 
of the robbery to Captain Ratcliffe, who hints that, in his 
opinion, there is not much chance of the money being reco- 


of} verede On learning this, Postlethwaite’s affection for the 
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tovely widow suddenly cools and he ultimately writes a 
letter. in which he gives up all claim to her hand, on the plea 
that the presence of a man in her house at four in the morn- 
ing is a circumstance that cannot be overlooked, and one 
that is calculated to cast a doubt on her reputation. Now, 
we would ask, to whom does Postlethwaite refer? Is it to 
the housebreaker, who walks off with the £15,000, or to 
Captain Ratcliffe whom he himself runs to fetch? Is not 
the letter more likely to be a slight mistake on the part of the 
author, who forgot that Postlethwaite did not know, as he 
(the author) did, that the said housebreaker was the same 
individual as Captain Ratcliffe, who is the widow’s unknown 
admirer, and who has robbed her merely to show Postle- 
thwaite in his true light, and make him renounce a match 
which no longer brings him £15,000? Whether this ex- 
planation be the correct one or no we cannot say; we only 
know that the Captain’s stratagem is successful, thut the idea 
is a novel one, that the widow bestows her hand upon him 
who braves so much to win it, and that Mr. Postlethwaite is 
released from his intense fear of being thought the rob- 
ber. It certainly appears rather strange that-Mr. Postle- 
thwaite should entertain any such feeling, seeing that his 
cousin, the widow, is perfectly well aware that he was locked 
up while the robbery was effected. This is as puzzling to 
account for as the letter to which we have referred. 

The dialogue is far from being brilliant, and there is no 
distinguishing individuality about the different characters ; 
we have seen them all before, including a certain David, who, 
from his livery coat and his talking about .“* Missis,” is evi- 
dently intended for a servant, but whoee style of conversa- 
tion with Captain Ratcliffe, whom he takes—or pretends to 
take—for Mrs. Somerton’s cousin, is marked by such an 
amount of familiar jocoseness and the absence of anything 
like respect, that we could not help thinking he, too, was 
somebody else—some former friend and boon companion of 
the Captain, probably—and that, at the conclusion of the 
piece, he would throw off his disguise, with some question 
or other.equivalent to the celebrated one put by Don Whis- 
kerandos, ‘Am I a Beefeater now?” Despite of all this, 
however, 4 Desperate Game will have a run. Although a 
mere trifle, it derives importance from the excellent manner 
in which it is acted, as some -intrinsically valueless object, a 
purse, an old glove, or a faded rose, is treasured up and 
looked upon as a precious relic if it has been presented to us 
by one whom we hold dear. Mr. -Keeley, who was exceed- 
ingly funny, has decidedly the best part; the other two, in 
fact, are quite secondary ones in comparison. They offer but 
few opportunities to their respective representatives. These 
opportunities, however, were made the most of by Miss 
Woolgar and Mr. Leigh Murray. Miss Woolgar, as the young 
widow, was delicate, natural and subdued, while Mr. Leigh 
Murray, as Captain Ratcliffe, may certainly lay claim to a 
double amount of commendation, since we are told by two 
of our contemporaries of the press that “ Mr. Wigan was ex- 
cellent as the Housebreaker and Mr. Leigh Murray admirable 
as the Captain,” or words to that effect. The only thing 
we regretted on witnessing his performance was, that so 
talented and accomplished an actor had not a part more wor- 
thy of his talent. 


Srrawp THeatre.—It is a pity that Mr. Allcroft, who has 
succeeded in putting good English Opera in an admirable 
manner upon the limited stage of this house, cannot find a 
wider field for his extterprise, in a theatre more suitable for 
such performances. During the week the entertainments have 


been varied and excellent, consisting of ‘No Song no Supper,” 
“The Quaker,” ‘‘ The Invincibles,” and Shield’s pretty opera, 
“ Rosina.” Miss Rebecca Isaacs not only improves, but 
becomes more popular nightly, and she is well supported by 
the rest of the company. ‘Indeed the ensemble is more than 
creditable, and proves that under good management we need not 
despair of having an English Opera worthy of public patronage. 
Why does not Mr. Allcroft extend his operations, so worthily 
begun, to a larger and more fashionable theatre ? 





HARRY LEE CARTER’S NEW ENTERTAINMENT. 


“‘The Two Lands of Gold” is the title of the new enter- 
tainment presented to the public this week by Mr. Harry Lee 
Carter, at the pretty little theatre, the Marionette, in the 
Strand. We attended the private performance on Tuesday 
night, when we recognised most of the leading members of the 
press present. The theatre is most charmingly and appro- 
priately fitted up. |The stage represents the interior of a tent, 
with all the appurtenances and requirements of a digger, in 
the shape of pots and pans, a cradle, stove, and various imple- 
ments of digging and searching. The orchestra, in place of a 
band of instrumentalists, is filled with rare plants, exotic and 
native, and forms a very agreeable and pleasing boundary line, 
or neutral ground, between the audience and the lecturer. 
So much real taste and elegance we have seen no where dis- 
played, in places devoted to exhibitions of this kind, and 
certainly Mr. Harry Lee Carter has done more than anybody 
else to conciliate his visitors through the eyes. 

The diorama of ‘‘ The Two Lands of Gold,”’ has been painted 
byMr. C.8, James, from sketches taken on the 8 by Mr. 
George Catlin, the well-known American traveller, Mr. William 
Kelly, author of “‘ Across the Rocky Mountains,” and Mr. 
Charles Robinson, an Australian settler. The entertainment 
is the joint composition of Shirley Brooks and Harry Lee 
Carter, and the songs are written and composed by Harry Lee 
Carter and Henry Russell. 

The entertainmeut is divided into two parts; one takes 
you from the Euston Station to San Francisco; the other from 
Gravesend to Melbourne. The first maybe called con 
cally, the comic part; the second, the instructive. th, 
however, contain instruction and amusement in abundance. 

Mr. Harry Lee Carter gave unqualified pleasure to his visi- 
tors onTuesday evening. His entertainment was pronounced 
excellently written, and tly varied with anecdote and 
jest, ana of a capital length ’tis no small merit, let me tell you. 
The paintings were exceedingly beautiful, and are well worth 
paying double the sum charged for the performance to go and 
see. Mr. C. 8. James has placed himself among the very first 
scene-painters of the day by his work. Our columns are 
crowded this week, or we should enter more into detail. 
Enough for the present, that Lee Carter’s entertainment 
bids fair to rival the most popular of modern monological 
exhibitions, and that we strongly advise all lovers of the 
whimsical, the decorative, and the useful, to pay a visit to 
“The Two Lands of Gold.”’ 

The entertainment has drawn crowded and fashionable 
audiences every night during the week, since its commence- 
ment. 





Gustav Hortzet.—This vocalist has arrived in London, and bids 
fair to become as t a favourite here as he is at Vienna, where 
no concert takes in. which Gustav Hoelzel has not to..aing 
some of his charming German Lieder, which be dace “con tanlo 
expressione ¢ gusto,” 't e “ cognoscenié"” are always 

tumneltuoso con gioya.” 2) taut 
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Foreign. 


Buemen.—(From our Correspondent.)—Mr, Richards, from 
the theatre of Hamburgh, has, during bis short stay here, 
being invited to the festivities of the Schaffner Company, 
delighted our public, Mr. Richards, to accomplish the wish 
of the society, sang, after the banquet, some songs, after which 
he received a general cheering from the company. The per- 
formance of Mr. Richards gave here general satisfaction, 
principally his Fra Diavolo. The theatre was crowded, not- 
withstanding it has been an extra night. He was welcomed 
by the public and obliged to encore some introduced songs, 
and called after the great airs in the third act. The general 
wish is Mr, Richards may visit us for a longer time. 





QUARTET ASSOCIATION. 


M.M. Sainton, Cooper, Hill and Piatti, who founded the 
Quartet Association Jast year, commenced their second sea- 
son on Thursday afternoon at Willis’s Rooms. The follow- 
ing was the programme :— 





p vain im: 'C, Op. B0.....00-ececececnerenescoceee sed Hummell. 
luartet Concertante in D, 7.....0c.cssseceeeees oes Mozart. 
Grand Sonata, pianoforte, in B flat, Op. 106 ..Beethover 


Miss Arabella Goddard. 
Quartet in E minor, No. 2 Op. 44.....0...000008 Mendelssohn. 

By frequently practising together in the recess, these four 
gentlemen have reached a perfection in the art of quartet 
playing which we never heard surpassed—rarely equalled. 
The three quartets, of which M. Sainton led the first and 
third, and Mr. Cooper the second, were all played so admi- 
rably and with such. irreproachable ensemble, with such cor- 
rectness and invariable attention to light and shade, that 
there was nothing left for criticism to object to. They were 
effectively contrasted. The quartets of Mozart and Men- 
delssohn ure so well known that they require no comment. 
That of Hummell—one of a set of three very little known— 
will be an agreeable addition to the repertoire of chamber 
music. For an account of this interesting work we refer the 
reader to the analytical programme of Mr. Macfarren, which 
is a valuable source of information and instruction to the 
subscribers to the Quartet Association, The quartets all 
created an immense sensation and were loudly applauded 
throughout. That of Mendelssohn created a furore. 

So remarkable a performance as that of Miss Arabella God- 
dard of Beethoven's prodigious sonata (of which we cited at 
great length from Mr. Macfarren’s elaborate analysis in our 
lust number) has rarely been heard in a concert-ruom. The 
execution of the young lady was almost as mucha prodigy as 
the sonata itself, and her reading of each movement was that 
of an accomplished master. So grand and masculine a con- 
ception of a work of such matchless profundity—the ninth 
symphony of the pianoforte—was little short of miraculous 
in agirl of seventeen. About the mechanism we can say 
nothing. The fugue, the longest and most difficult of the 
four movements, taken at a speed almost incredible, and 
sustained with astonishing power to the end, electrified the 
audience—among whom were nearly all the well-known 
pianists and amateurs of the piano in London—guod judges 
of the extraordinary and almost impracticable difficulty of the 
work. J\ more musical audience was never assembled, and 
a more brilliant and legitimate success was never obtained. 
It is useless to say more. Miss Goddard has now established 


herself in the first rank of pianists, without. reference to 


country, The problem would be to find another to mateh 


her. When found, the sonata in B flat is always ready to be 
played. Henceforth, “‘ 106” should bz Miss Arabella God- 
dari’s lucky number. May she live to be 106 years old, and 
play the sonata once a year in public, untii the end of her 
days. She will then have performed it: 106 times—a dis- 
tinction which it merits as many times as many. 

A more triumphant beginning to the second season of the 
Quartet Association could not have been wished for by the 
warmest partisans of M.M. Sainton, Cooper, Hill, and 
Piatti—as gallant a quatuor as ever collected. 





EMILE PRUDENT. 


Ovg friend and cotemporary, Hector Berlioz, thus describes 
the performance of this celebrated pianist (now in London), 
at a recent concert in Paris :—‘‘ Here was a well-organised 
soirée, a good orchestra, ‘a good conductor to direct it (M. 
Tilmant), an execution neat, highly coloured, and irresisti- 
ble; an artist of the first rank, and compositions for the 
pianoforte, remarkable for beauty, for thought, for variety, 
and form. Prudent, this evening, obtained a double success ; 
I hardly know whether the composer did not carry off the 
victory over the virtuoso. His piece, entitled La Danse des 
¥Fées, which I had already heard in London last year, but 
without. orchestral accompaniments, is one of the most 
poetical and delicious morceaux | am acquainted with. It 
was re-demanded with enthusiasm, and I should have been 
well satisfied to hear it a third time. If this composition was 
signed Weber, its vogue would be incalculable; it will be 
great, nevertheless. It is a poem—a picture. Orchestration, 
sweet and calm—harmonies of a mysterious sonority——sportive 
evolutions of melody, all are there; while the pa for 
the pianoforte are not passages void of meaning; bat linkings, 
as it were, of fairy melodies, they are the veritable idea which 
bubbles and sparkles, and which could only be completely. 
rendered on the piano. . The Danse des Fées of Prudent, is, in 
short, a new and ravishing morceau, introduced into the world 
of music. It does not often happen that I am able to pub- 
lish such a fact.” —Hecror Brxtioz. 





POETRY. © 


Sound! mysterious thrill, 
Cleaving the air, 

Riching the wind ; 
Kissing the lea, 

Circling the earth, 

Art thou a spirit ? 

Voice ! entrancing spell, 
Opeuer of oracles, ~ 

Key to «Jl sympathies, 
Lord of the soul, 

Queen of the heart, 

Last touch of divinity! 
Speech! wondrous gift, 
Words! holy spells, 
The soul’s exponents, 
The elective chain 
Binding humanity, . 
The calm happiness of life 


Song! blest ecstacy, 
Feeling rising to rapture, 
Emotion’s heavev, 
Religion’s adoration, 
Angelic conversation, 
With the divine kiss left on it! 
Ams—a O—T=r, 
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SACRED HARMONIC SOCIETY. 


Tue following correspondence has passed between the 
Directors of Exeter Hall and the Committee of the Sacred 


Harmonic Society :— 
23, Bedford Row, Feb. 17, 1853. 


Dear Sre,—I beg to send you a copy of a minute at a meeting 
of the Directors of Exeter Hall, yesterday :— 

“ Notice having been taken that, at a concert of the Sacred 
Harmonic Society, on the 9th insiant, worda were sung in a piece 
not before introduced, which were deemed objectionable (in 
Mozart’s Requiem). 

“ Resotveo—That the Secretary of that Society be written to, 
requesting that the words of any new work intended to be intro- 
duced, be previously sent to the Directors of Exeter Hall for 
their approval, and that the words complained of be not again 
used ” 


Iam glad to feel that, by such a course, the interests of the 
Society will be as much considered as those of Exeter Hall. 


Iam, dear Sir, yours truly, 
(Signed) 
Thomas Brewer, Esq., 6, Exeter Hall. 


Sacred Harmonie Society. 


Deak Six, Ihave submitted to the Committee of the Sacred 
Harmonie Society your note of the 17th ultimo, containing a reso- 
lution passed by the Directors of Exeter Hall on the day preceding, 
on the subject of the words of the Requiem, set to music by 
Mozart, and performed at the concert of the Society on the 9th 
ult, and requesting “ that the words of any new wurks intended 
to be introduced, be previouge sent to the Directors of Exeter 
Hall for their approval, and that the words complained of be not 
again used ;” and I dm directed to forward you a copy of a reso- 
lution which has been unanimously adopted by the Committee in 
consequence, viz. :— 

“ ResoLven, unanimously—That this Committee cannot refrain 
from expressing their great surprise at the communication made to 
them by the resolution of the Directors of Exeter Hall of the 16th 
February, and that the Secretary of the Hall be informed that 
this Committee at once decline to accede to such a requirement as 
that now made on the part of the Directors,” 

I am also desired to inform you that, previously to the resolu- 
tion of the Directors, the Committee had, in consequence of 
numerous applications from members of and subscribers to the 
Society, and the general approval bestowed of the performance of 
the 9th February, made arrangements for repetition of it, which is 
fixed for Friday, the 18th March, instant. 


I am, dear Sir, yours truly, 
T. Brewer, Hon. Sec. 


Wx. Grave. 


C. L. §., 2nd March, 1853. 
Wm. Grane, Esq., Sec. of Exeter Hall, 
23, Bedford Row. 


The same Directors intimated to the managers of the New 
Philharmonic Society their objection to certain words in the 
Requiem of Cherubini, which were printed accordingly in the 
Programme in the following manner -— 


“Domine Jesu Christe, Rex Gloria, libera animas omnium 
fidelium defunctorum, depcenis infernis, et de profundo lacu: libera 
eas de ore leonis, ne absorbeat eas Tartarus, ne cadant in obscurum 5 
sed signifer sanctus Michael representet eas in lucem sanctam, 
quam olim Abrahe promisisti ét semini ejus. 

“ Hostias et preces tibi, Domine, laudis offerimus ; tu suscipe 
pro animabus illis, quarum hodie memoriam fecimus; fac eas 
Dominie, de morte transite ad vitam.” 
PR sag Directors of Exeter Hall prohibit the singing of these 

8. 


It was suggested that the musie to this passage should be 
merely sol+fa’d. Nevertheless, the words were sung, all the 


same, in spite of the prohibition». The chorus forgot them- 


Is Puritanism then so rampant in the Strand, oppo- 
all 


selves, 


site the Cigar Divan? Must the New Philharmonic 
come to the rescue ? 





Reviews of Mustc. 
“ ‘THEORETICAL AND Practica Course oF InstRUCTION FOB 
Tut Harp”—By Cuartes Usertuvs, Schott and Co. 


‘Fhere has been made, of late years, such a remarkable progress 
in the art of harp-playing—owing, no doubt, partly to the genius 
of Parish Alvars and his worthy successor, Oberthur, but in a 
great measure also to the wonderful perfection of the instrument, 
the merit of which incontestibly falls to the share of Messrs. 
Erard and Co.,—that there was evident urgency for a method 
that should give a clear and artistic explanation of these new and 
legitimate effects, Parish Alvars himself bad an idea of writing 
a work with that view; but from some cause or other he never exe- 
cuted it, and since he forewent the accomplishment, we know of 
no one more capable and fitter for the task thau the eminent harp- 
ist, Oberthur, who is, moreover, 4 composer whose compositions 
for the harp tend very much to raise the character of the instru 
ment. After a careful perusal of the work before us, we can but 
say that it contains all that could be desited, coneisely and iutelli- 
gibly expresséd, and must be considered a boon both to the pro- 
fessor and amateur ofthe harp. The bringing oat of the method, 
as regards engraving and printing, is of that complete character 
whieh has given such celebrity to the house of Schott and Co. 
“THe Guost ScENE IN THE CorsiCAN BroTHers.”—For 

the Pianoforte—By .RepotrH NorpMmann. Boosey and 

Sons. 

This is a parody on the very popular and eharacteristi¢e piece 
of music which accompanies the most prominent dramatic scene 
in the popular melodrama of the Corsican Brothers. It’ com- 
mences with an introduction con furioso, in F minor. This is 
followed by a variation, in repeated notes, a la Herz, in F major, 
an imitation of M. Stcpel’s ingenious orchestral arrangement of 
the principal theme. The agitate is then resumed this time) con 
orrore, and another variation in the major, in arpeggios, then 
follows, introducing passages of repeated notes, a» before, the 
whole concluding p.p.p. arpeggio-wise. Whether the. melody, 
which has beeome so popular . the long run of the Corsican 
Brothers, at the Princess’s Theatre, be the composition of 
M. Stcepel, or, if not, of M. Nordmann, or, if not, of whom, ‘if of 
anybody, we should feel obliged to M. Stepel, or if not, to 
M. Nordmann, or if not, to whom, if to anybody, to inform us. 


“ T Sigh O’2R THE Hours THAT Once Were Mine.”—Ballad. 
Words and Music by Srernen U. Massett. . Millett, 
New York. 


“ Tue Love Kxor.”—Ballad. Words by the Hon. Mis, Nowron, 
Music by Stephen C. Massett. Wiliam Hall and Son, New York. 


These ballads a a vein of elegant melody, combined with 
considerable taste, and invariable correctness in the accompani- 
ments. They are both sentimental drawing-room ballads, bat so 
excellent of their kind, that they are. not the less welcome for 
that. The pretty, unaffected lyric of Mrs. Norton, could hardl 
be more appropriately set; and the music of the “ Love Knot” 
very little, if at all, inferior to the mor¢ famous “Love Not” of 
the same authoress. In “TI Sigh for’ Hours that Once Were 
Mine,” Mr. Massett shows that he can write good verses, as well 
as set them. Itisa pte J ballad, and we recommend it as @ 
very pretty ballad to all lovers of a very pretty ballad. 


“ BaLre’s Merry Zrncara.”—Arranged for the Pianoforte by 
BRINLEY RicwArps, T. Chappell. 

“LA VALsE Norre."—Pour le Piano, par Brinuty Ricnarps 

od Robert Cocks and Co. ' 

Tn the arrangement of Balfe’s well-krown and popular air. 





Which sweet Jetty Trefiz, little Mrs. Newton, aud big Madllé 
‘Angri, sang 86 often at the Londén Wednesday Concerts, and the 
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Grand National Concerts at Her ot ig Theatre, that all the 
patrons of Mt. Stammers, and Captain H Lee Carter, not to 
speak of those of the gigantic Jullien, under whose eager baton it 
wae also frequently warbled by the first of these exquisite warblers, 
and the most exquisite could hum it by memory—Mr. Brinley 
Richards has shewn his usual facility and skill. After a very 
short introduetion, the melody is given in the barytone part of 
the instrument, with a light and appropriate accompaniment, 
which involves the frequent crossing of the hands. Tt is then 
presented in a more florid manter, until the whole concludes 
with @ brilliant and effective coda. It is an eazy, though a show 


piece, and likely to find many admircrs among our lady 
atours. 


“Tia Valse Noire’—a valse on black keys—is not one of Mr. 
Richards’ latest compositions, although one of his most successful 
and popular. It has, we believe, rum through many editions, and 
been wold in thousands—-a fact at which we are not surprised. 
Its dedication to Mademoiselle Coulon, who, though of French 
parentagé, is not the less one of the prettiest and most gifted of 
our English pianists <has done no harm to its circulation, a cir- 
cumstatice which we state with pleasure, whatever our irascible 
much beloved friend of the Courier de V Europe may say to the 
contrary. Mr. Richards knew well what he was about in dedi- 
eating his black waltz to Madlle. Coulon, and we will vouch for 
it that the clever young pianiste did not look black at the com- 
pliment. As we have said in an ancient review, Mr. Richards has 
pitched his waltz in the key of six sharps, and the episode of his 
waltz in as many flats, and his counter episode in as many flats 
less one. All this we stated, eulogising the waltz as it merited. 
It is unnecessary to repeat our eulogies, which may probably have 
had some effect on the sale of the Composition, which we are 
happy to think of. Having nothing to add, bnt that we would 

ive something to see the fairy fingers of fair Mademoiselle 
oulon run over the black keys like mice, according to their 
disposition in Mr. Richards’s text, we shall add nothing. 


Original Correspondence, 





Tax Rorau Acapunn er Music. 
To the Editor of the Musical World. 


Sin“ A Constant Subscriber,” who lately wrote to you, re- 
quésted to know what sort of “affair” the Royal Academy is ?— 
or to qtiote his own words “Could you tell me what this society 
consiste of, and where it is?” Iam rather surprised that no one 
has furnished “ your correspondent” with a reply, as he is evi- 
dently an intelligent and an unaffected individual. I do not, how- 
ever; profess Ay 3 able to answer your “ Cofistant Subscriber's” 
questions ag satis, as I could wish. “The Royal Academy 
of Music” is a very promising preparatory school of music for 
young ladies and gentlemen. ‘The architectural style of the editice 
is simple, and “ classically severe” —especially the northern side of 
the building. As in Franee, at the Conservatoire, so you also per- 
ceive here, the usual flag and theorderly sentinel, with his arms and 
colonial coat. ‘The students rise at six—breakfast at eight—dine 
at one—tea at six—sopper at nine. The studies consist of a 
“ course” through the usual English authors—our old friend, Lind 
ley Murray to wit. History, geography, the Commentaries of 
Cxsar, Virgil, and a little glimpse into Horace : to these solid 
branéhes of tuition, the Chaplain devotes a great portion of his 
time. Getieral itiformation about our colonies arid the great 
worlds (especially “ America and its fraditions,”) are pleasingly 
imparted duting the intervals devoted to leisure, by the worthy 
Secretary, who, in addition to bis efficiency as an officer of the 
Royat Academy, possesses great knowledge of the world, having, 
in earlier life, travelled over a great portion of Europe and Ame- 
rica. The Librarian’s duties are numerous, but hot very heavy. 
This official resides principally at the Institution, and, like Oap- 
tain Cuttle, he is much addicted to taking and making “ notes.” 
He cannot bé said to be a man of any originality, as he has all his 
life been so much in the Habit of copying. His leisure hours are 
spent in “ gentlé converse” witlithe Secretary, with whom it is said 
many a bottle of “the old Academy port” has also been “ dis- 
cussed” right pleasantly. The Hall-porter is a powerfully-built 


man, constantly stationed in the entrance-hall, in fall uniform, 
from nine am. to six pm. The “bell” of the Academy (not a 
“belle” feminine) is especially confided to his care. This is the 
only musical (?) instrument upon which he practises, which he 
certainly does with intense force, con impeto. In addition to the 
“Hall porter” there is a sort of “ individual-in-waiting,” or rather 
in “képt continually moving,” as he has never been known “to 
sit down,” except at bed-time—when he does not. He is usually 
dressed in a matiner which induces one to imagine that it is always 
summer-time in ‘Tenterden Street. His other habits require little 
comment, ‘There are other “officials” connected with the Royal 
Acadvmy, but touching these no remarks are requisite ; for, to 

our “ Constant Subscriber” their capabilities and etceteras must 

devoid of any interest, especially after the details to which I 
have previously alluded. As to the évact usefulness of the Aca- 
demy I will not venture any opivion. I only know that several who 
were educated there, are said to be rather clever persous in 
their way, and to any of these your excellent “ Constant Subscriber” 
had best apply for information. 

Amongst others, I will simply mention Sterndale Bennett, G. A. 
Macfarrev, Lucas, Mudie, Brinley Richards, Dorreil, Holmes, 
Barnett, Jewson, Richardson, Regondi, Lovel Phillips, Harper, 
Grattan Cooke, Hullab, Blagrove, Chatterton, Lindley, &c., &c. 

ours truly, 
; Mustcvs. 

April 12, 1853. _ 

P.S. The Chaplain is generally dressed in “full canonicals.” 
The Bishop of Exeter is not now on the Committee. 


Water Music. 
(Zo the Editor of the Musical World.) 

Siz,—In addition to the “list” in your last number, there are 2 
few others, “The Rivulet,” by Mendelssohn; “The Lake, the 
Mill-stream and the Fountain,” by Sterndale Bennett ; ‘ La Fon- 
taine,” by Heller; the * Birds and the Rivulet,” by Briuley 
Richards. To these might be added “L’eau bouillante,” “L’eau 
du Matin,” “ Souvenir d’un ey gga “ Leau furieusée,” “ L’eau 
gazeuse,” “ The early Purl,” “ The morning shower,” “Showery 
thoughts,” “The Wet Violet,” “ Romance,” &c., &c. I éannot 
exactly remember the names of all the others, but they may be 
easily ascertained at any music-warehouse. 

Yoors truly, 
Brerwm. 

April 9, 1853. 

P.S. Was the song “ Happy Land,” so called out of respect for 
& certain profegsional gentleman ? Why does not some cnterpris- 
ing composer musically illustrate our Juvenile literature? There 
is “ample scope” for the “ Romantic” in the legend of “ Bean- 
stalk,” “The Seven Champions,” “ Valentine and Orson,” “ Beaut 
and the rough one.” I already fancy I hear the “ passages” whic! 
aré to describe the “ Bean-stalk,” requiring “ sotto voce,” and then 
going on “poco a poco,” to a tremendous way up the piano. 
This alone would prove the use of Harberbier’s “ novel mode” of 
fingering the chromatic scale. Let usthen hope to see announced 
“The Musical Literature of Early Days. |” 





ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA. 


The second performance of Barbiere, on Saturday night, 
was no improvement on that of Thursday. Signor Luchesi 
did not improve his position as a singer of Rossini’s music. 
His voice was certainly more powerful, but it gained neither 
‘in sweetness nor in sympathetic quality. We should advise 
‘the management, for the future, to reserve Signor Luchesi for 
less important parts than those to which the Conte Almaviva 
in the Barbiere belongs. Madame Angelina Bosio we liked 
better. We have no doubt that this lady will take a place 
ationg the popularities of the day. Her voice is powerful, of 

ood ringing quality, and although throaty, betraying its 


a 
‘Gallic education, is very agreeable: Madame Bosio, morsover, 





is a good artisé, and, altogether, we must commend the 
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Gesler, and the finale, more clegrly rendered than we ever 
heard it before. The dances might have been better, 
and the curtailment of the archery scene was anything but 
advisable. 

As might have been expected, Tamberlik created a perfect 
Surore in the ‘“‘Suivey moi.” Were nothing else worth hear- 
ing in Guillaume Tell, this alone should attract thousands. 
It is impossible to give any idea of the brilliancy and power 
of Tamberlik’s upper notes in this scene, and the effect he 
produced is very rarely witnessed on any stage. A tremendous 
and prolonged cheer followed his C in alt, taken twice, 
and then he was recalled twice amid renewed bravos, 

We shall have more to say of Guillaume Tell next week. 
In the meanwhile, let us tender our best thanks to the 
management, for the all but complete. performance ‘of this 
glorious work, on Thursday night, and to Mr. Costa, for the 
manner in which he has brought the band and chorus to their 
task. 





Provincial. 

Worcsster Pattnarmonic Concert.—We heartily congratulate 
the spirited members of this society on the complete success attend- 
ing the performances throughout the whole of the scheme for their 
concert on ‘Thursday evening week, the second and last for the 
season. The additional assistance which they have secured during 
the present year, has enabled them to place before the public such 
selections as are peculiar to the class of music which this society 
has more particularly adopted, and for the proper rendering of 
which the instrumental accompaniments are so essential, and 
while studiously avoiding anything like an encroachment upon the 
repertoire of the other societies, they have afforded tlie greatest sa- 
tisfaction to their subscribers and the public generally. We are 
slad to observe the unity which seems to prevail throughout the 
nociety, and which cannot fail to secure its perfect success. The 
soble Music Hall was crowded. The instrumental portions of the 
scheme included the overtures to Euryanthe (Weber), and Guil- 
laume Tell (Rossini), both of which difficult compositions were 
given with great spirit and precision; particularly the latter, in 
Noticing which we must not forget the capital playing of Messrs. 
Spray (violoncello), Roxbee (clarionet), and Baxter (flute), in the 
slow movements. The 3oli department included a fantasia on the 
harp by Signora Fabroni, to whom it is due to state that she ap- 
peared to the greatest disadvantage, owing to a disappointment in 
the non-arrival of the instrument she had selected to play upon. 
Her performance was, notwithstanding, the theme of admiration, 
her style of execution being so extremely brilliant as amply to 
compensate for the deficiency of the instrument.—Miss Rachel 
Evans played a solo of Dreyshock’s, “ L’Inquietude,” with great 
artistic feeling and finish, and her execution of the elaborate solo 
for the left hand calls for special mention. ‘The “choral fantasia” 
of Beethoven, in which Mr. J. Jones (who conducted generally) 
sustained the brilliant pone part, was, perhaps, the most in- 
tricate performance of the evening, owing to the numerous changes 
of time in the various movements; it was, with a few exceptions, 
performed throughout in a mauner whieh reflected the highest 
credit on the whole orchestra. Miss Clara Henderson was the 
lady vocalist of the evening, and most fully did she sustain the 
high position her previous performances had secured for her at 
these concerts; her rendering of the air ‘ No, no, no,” from the 
Huguenots was a splendid specimen of unaffected and legitimate 
singing, and was rapturously re-demanded. «Mr. Thomas sang 
Callcott’s “ Friend of the brave” with great spirit, and received a 
similar compliment, which was also awarded him, in the laughing 
song with chorus from Der Frieschutz. Mr. Tirbutt sang the tenor 

art in Barnett’s delightful trio “'This magic wove scarf,” with 

iss Henderson and Mr. Thomas—but taken as « whole the per- 
formance of. the trio was far from satisfactorv. He also sang the 
solo “ Now strike the golden: lyre,” from Handel's: Alexander's 
Feast, which concluded the concert. Mr. J. H. D'Egville delighted 
his auditory by his exquisite rendering of Paganini's difficult va- 





riations upon the air known as the “ Carnival of Venice ;” he is 
evidently quite at home in the caprices as well as the beauties of 
which the violin is capable. In concluding the notice of the per- 
formance we must not omit the charming manner in which two 
delightful glees were rendered by Miss Henderson, and Mescrs. 
Jones, Dunne, Perkes, and Brookes. ‘The first one was “ The 
Banks of Allan Water,” harmonized by the late Mr. Enoch Rogers; 
we understand that it is proposed to publish this glee, and 
we feel convinced the chaste and elegant modulations with which 
it abounds will render it a great favourite with the admirers of this 
species of music. The other glee was Knyvett’s “ Rose of the 
Valley,” which was also well sung. ‘The concerts will be resumed 
with in¢reased vigour immediately after the Midsummer recess.— 
Berrow's Worcester Journal. 

Lerps.—Miss Brown’s Concert.-—-On Weduesday last, this 
lady gave a concert at our Music Hall, supported by our principal 
local voealists, Miss Milner, Miss Senior, Mr. Winn, and an excel- 
lent chorus. The reserved seats were crowded vy a most fashionabl - 
audience, and the other parts of the room were well filled. The 
selection contained some beautiful compositions. It would not be 
difficult for those who were present to fix upon the two pieces 
which, either as : ompo-itions or as performances, stood prominently 
out amongst the rest. The “Oh tu Roberto,” from Meyerbeer's 
Robert le Diable, sung by Miss Milner, and the “ Dove Sono,” 
from Mozart's Nozze de Figaro, sung by Miss Senior, un- 
doubtedly deserve this pre-eminence. Both these songs were sung 
by the respective executants in a most finished and spirited style, 
Miss Senior, especially, showing signs of great improvement under 
the judicious training of Mrs. Wood (formerly Miss Paton), io 
whose hands she will, we are sure, reach a high position in her pro- 
fession. Miss Brown beautifully completed the female trio. She 
sang several songs, and took part in the concerted pieces. “ The 
parting,” which no one can sing with more simple force and feel- 
ing, was rapturously encored ; and the duett with Miss Senior, 
“ Messengers from fairy land,” was so well sung by both, that from 
an audience a little more enthusiastic, it would have ‘received a 
similar compliment. Mr. Winn sang the “ Standard bearer” ably 
and well, but hardly enough of tire, which its impassioned tones re- 
quire, and which we have heard the great Gcrman singers throw 
into it. But the ballad “ Why do I love thee yet,” was a beautiful 
performance, and well merited the encore it heartily received. The 
chorus contributed its full share to the entertainment of the evening 
Bishop’s most expressive ‘“ Tramp chorus,” with Miss Senior's 
silvery voice leading, was admirably and spiritedly sung. Mr. 
Spark conducted, and presided at the pianoforte with untiring zeal. 
led by judgment and good taste, which have marked the musical 
career of this gentleman. 

‘Tne Propie’s Concerts.—The nineteenth concert, in confor- 
mity with the sacred season of the year (Easter) consisted of a 
selection of sacred music. The first part was taken from the 
Messiah. The principal part was maintained by Mrs. Sunderland, 
and with all the accustomed power and ability which has long 
placed her in the first rank of singersof this class ofmusic. “ Rejoice 
greatly,” and still more “I know that my Reedemer liveth,” was 
rendered by her with unsurpassed force and feeling, making the 
glorious words and equally glorious music, tell upon the heart of 
every hearer. But her greatest triumph was in the second part, 
which consisted of a selection from the Creation and a few 
miscellaneous pieces. Often as we have heard the peerless air, 
‘* With verdure clad” by her and other eminent singer-, we never 
heard it sung with more purity, grace, and beauty. Mrs. Gill sang 
the beautiful air, “ O thou that tellest,” with much taste and purity 
of voice. It wanted more force and depth of expression, but this 
alittle more practice in solo singing will, no doubt, give to the 
lady. “He was despised and rejected of men,” an air so full 
of deep and solemn pathos, was entrusted to Miss Brown, and 
rendered by her with all the chasteness of style by which ever 

formance of this lady is characterised. Mr. Jackson has muc 
improved in style since he left Leeds. His voice, without being 
very powerful, is full'and round, though his delivery would gain by 
greater expression and depth of feeling. “ The people that walked 
in darkness ” was very ably sung, and into the air “The trumpet 
shall sound ” he threw great spirit. But he gave with most taste 
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and expression, ‘“ Now heaven in fullest glory shone.” He met 
with a warm reception throvghout ; many, no doubt, being iad to 
welcome an old friend. We went to this concert with the full ex- 
pectation that the choruses would greatly suffer for want of a full 
orchestral accompaniment, and, though undoubtedly this want wag 
felt, yet through the spirit, force, and perfect harmony of the ad 
mirable choir, and throngh the excellent pianoforte accompaniment 
of Mr. Spark, who went through his most difficult and trying task 
with great talent, all was done that could be done to compensate 
for this unavoidable deficiency. It would lead ua into. greater 
length than we are able to devote to it, to enter into any detailed 
criticism of them. But there could be but one yoice about the 
precision and force with which the grand Hallelujah Chorus, and 
again the concluding one “ The heavens are telling,” were exe- 
cuted.—From the Leeds Times. 

Nunzaton.—(From a Correspondent.)—On Tharwie? Evening 
the 31st ult, the Annual Tea Party and Soirée was held in the 
National Schoolroom under the direction of the excellent Vicar, the 
Rev. R. C. Savage, who engaged for the occasion those popular 
vocalists, Mrs. Bull of Birmingham, Mr. J. Meacham of Lichfieid, 
and Mr, Paget of Atherstone. After tea, the Rev, chairman intro- 
duced that talented lecturer, the Rev. J. B. Owen, of Bilston, who 
was enthusiastically received, and who delivered, in his own inimit- 
able style, one of those popular lectures which render his name so 
celebrated. During the evening the above vocalists sang an excel- 
lent selection of sacred music, which gave great satisfaction. To 
criticise all would be useless; we would, however, especially 
notice Mrs. Bull’s “* With verdure Clad,” and Mr. Paget's Recit. 
and Airs “ How heaven in fullest glory shone,” and ‘With joy 
th’ impatent husbandman,” (Haydn) which were tinely rendered 
and warmly applauded. Mr. Meacham sang “O Liberty,” (Han- 
del) with taste and expression, and, with Mr, Paget, Boyce’s duet 
“ Here shall soft charity,”"—appropriately introduced and well sung. 
A vote of thanks having been warmly accorded to the Rey, lecturer, 
and also to the ladies who so tastefully decorated the room and 
superintended the tea arrangements, the National Anthem closed 
a most agreeable and instructive entertainment. The large room 
was crowded to excess, most of the principal families of the town 
and neighbourhood being present, Mr, A. J. Evans, an accom- 

ished amateur.of Nuneaton, and Mr. J. Thompson, Organist of 

erevale, Atherstone, presided at the pianoforte. 





Miscellaneous. 


Mapame Marcuest Graumann, whose vocal talent, when 
Madlle. Graumann was so much appreciated a season or two ago, 
has arrived in London, after having made a most succesful artistic 
tour in Belgium and Germany. At Berlin Madame Marchesi 
Graumann had the honour of singing at the court concerts, before 
the Emperor and the Empress of Ruesia, who were pleased to 
honour Madame Marchesi Graumann with their approbation. 

Manu1z. Rosatin Tuemar gave her annual evening concert at 
Willis’s Rooms on Mondey, Mdlle. Themar is well known as a 
pianiste of considerable talent, possessing great command over the 
instrument. Her performance of Hummel’s concert in A minor, 
assisted by MM. Politzer, Vogel, Dubreuil, Pasque, and Bottesini, 
was remarkable for correctness of execution, and brillianey of pas- 
sage playing. A Grand Valse, composed by herself, was exceed. 
ingly well played, as was a MS. Nocturne by Jacques Herz—an 
elegant composition of the modern sentimental school—which is 
likely to become a favourite with the public when it is published. 
The beneficiaire also played Henri al well-known morceau 
“ La Marche d’Otello, and a duet by the “fréres Herz,” for two 
pianofortes, on motivi, from “ Il flauto magico,” (in which Mdile. 
Themar was most ably assisted by M. Jacques Herz), ina style that 
elicited universal approbation. Madame and Signor F. Lablache 
in the duets, “ La ci darem la mano,” and “ La Lezione dicanto,” 
pleased greatly. Madame F. Lablache, also, in two songs by 
Gounod and Gordigiani, was much admired. Signor Lspoville is 
likely to be a valuable addition to our concert rooms; his yoice is 
pleasing, and his method good In his two songs, “ Qui m’accolse” 








(Bellini), and “ Ah! mon avea piu lagrine” (Roniastti, Signor 
Lanovilla was much admired, and deservedly applauded, | M. 
Paque, in his violoncello solo, proved himself an excellent player, 
and Signor Bottessini, as usual, took the audience by storm by his 
wonderful performance on his giant instrument. M, Jacques 
Herz performed his duties as conductor like a perfect musician. 

Tue Encusa Giese axp Mapriéat Unton.—(E. Land, Hon, 
See,)—On Monday, the 4th instant, a Concert was gin. the 
Manor Rooms, Stoke Newington, in aid of the funds of Literary 
and Scientific Society, on which occasion the members of the akove 
Union, Miss E. Birch, Miss Dolby, Messrs. Francis, Land, and Frank 
Bodda, gave one of their most admired and effective selections of 
glees, madrigals, songs, &c., to a crowded and enthusiastic audience. 

Tue Vocat Mustc Crass connected with the Church of South 
Hackney presented the conductor, Mr. Longdon, with a very 
handsome Inkstand, acgompanied with an address, expressing their 
grateful sense of his urbane and prins-taking superintendence of 
their studies, and a slight, though inadequate recompense for hi 
gratuitous services during the last six months. 

Tue Misses Suercotp.—A Soiree Musicale given by these 
accomplished young ladies at the residence of Miss Howard, 11, 
York Place, Portman Square, on Tuesday last, attracted a large 
and distinguished audience, the salons being crowded by the elite of 
aristocracy and fashion, The Misses Priscilla, Fanny, and Julia 
Shergold were assisted by Mdme. Mortier Fontaine, Mile. Josepha 
Pelzar, Messrs. Brinley Richards, R. Blagrove, Signor Bottura and 
Herr Brandt. The last-named gentleman's exquisite rendering of 
a beautiful ballad by Kiicken, “ Good Night, Farewell,” produced 
a deep impression. upon the audierce, and was warmly applauded. 
Signor Pilotti was the accompagnateur.—(F'rom a , 

Mr. Casz’s Concert.—This ‘ monster” entertainment took place 
on Monday evening, and met with flattering success. ‘The hall 
was full, and the numerous pieces went off well, If ‘variety is 
charming,” the patrons of the Brothers Case must have been 
charmed in the extreme, and the best fault in the concert was that 
the programme was so remarkably lengthy, as to save us the trouble, 
from want of space, to enumerate a tithe of the billof fare. Suffice 
it to say, Mr. Sims Reeves really did not disappoint the public that 
night. He not only sang, but sang admirably, and was encored in 
“The Death of Nelson.” ‘I'he other honours fell to Bottesini, who 
was obliged to repeat his fantasia—a thorough base one, (no puu)— 
and to Mr, G, Tedder and Miss Lizzy Stuart, who were encored in 
“The Thorn” and “ Annie Laurie; ” a similar compliment bein 
pe to Mlle. Anna Zerr in her admirably executed aria from “ 

auto Magico.” Indeed, the whole concert was highly creditable 
to a concerned, and proved to bea “case” in every sense of the 
word, 

Crospy HauL.—An entertainment of rather a vovel kind has 
been given here three times a week during the last fortnight, by 
Mr, T w¥ Peed, aided by a number of artists, among whom were 
Mrs. C. 8. Wallack, and Miss Emily Badger. The first part of 
the entertainment consisted of a brief lecture on the national 
music of England, illustrated by selections, and these again are 
illustrated by dissolving views, referring to the time and’ of 
the event forming the subject of the verse and mnsic, wate the 
vocalist, placed behind the picture, is unseen by the audience. 
The effect was novel and.pleasing. The second part consisted of 
a miscellaneous selection; among the best pieces. were Mendel. 
ssohn’s duet “I would that my love,” sung by the Misses Reldas, 
and Clara Sodac, Donizetti’s duet, “‘ Sulla Tomba,” given by Mr, 
Peed, and Mrs. C. 8. Wallack, and a solo on the concertina, played 
by Miss Badger, with her usual taste and expression. We 
that the large hall, somewhat injudiciously chosen on this oc 
won] but thinly attended on the two oecasions when we were pre- 
sen 
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MR. AGUILAR 
ESPECTFULLY announces that his ANNUAL CONCERT 
wil take place at the HANOVER SQUAKE ROOMS, on WEDNESDAY 
EVENING, MAY 4th. Vocalists—Mad Fi ini; Madame Marie Doria; Herr 
Theodor Formes, and Herr Hoelzel. hi i 











Instr s—M. V ps; 
Hausmann ; Signor Bottesini; Mr, Pratten; Mr. Lagarus; Mr. Baumann; Mr. 
Jarrett ; and Mr. Aguilar. Conductor—iierr Kuechla. Among other pieces, will be 
rformed for the first time, Mr. Aguilar’s new trio for pixno, vielin, and violoncello. 
10s. 6d. Tickets. 7s. To be had at all the principal Music Publishers, 

and of Mr. Aguilar, 68, Upper Norton-street, Portland-road, 


SHQNOR-GORDIGIANI’S ITALIAN ALBUM, 


Defiicated to Ver Majesty the Queen. 















Inga most beautifal volume; price One Guinea, or.each piece describedas below, 
LA ROSA DINGHILTERRA. 


A New Album of Italian Vocal Music, composed expressly for the Queen, and 
published under Her Maj-sty’s most gracious patronage. 

From the subjoined critiques it may be inferred that ‘‘ La Rosa d’Inghilterra” is a 

Aplics. h. v paieatic of the distinguishes C F Bigues Ger 












‘ hold 


‘ 
word in Englind.”. The Album’ consists of twelve exquisite merceaux in @ moss 





CANTI POPOLARI TOSCANA. 
IMPRESSIONE .. ... 2s. | IMPOSSIBILE ... .,. 28. 










RIMEDIO ©... ... ... 2s. | POVERA LINGUA MIA 2s, 
DUETTI. 
ILLUDEBRSL ... 2s. 6d. | IL MEZZO GIORNO 2s. 6d. 
LE RIVALE... ... 3s. ILSALICE E LA TOMBA 3s. 
ROMANZAS, + 
DEL TUO LABRO PURPUREO a «sq alle, Ge 
LA POVERA MADRE __... as bee i. 2s. 6d. 











TERZETTO. 
LA PRIMAVERA... «+ > BB. 


QUARTETTO. 
LE PRIGIONERE .. « “ «8s, 


ADELINE VALSE, BY ASPA. 


For the Pianoforte, price 3s.j,Published this day, may be had of every Music seller, 
and of 
BOOSEY & SONS, 28, HOLLES-STREET. 

















HEALTH FOR A SHILLING. 


HOLLOWAY’S PILLS, 


NFALLIBLE Cure of a‘Stomach Complaint, with Indigestion 
and Violent Head-aches. Extract of a Letter from Mr. S. Gowen, Chemist, of 
Cifton, near Bristol, Gated July 14h, 1852, To Profe-sor Holloway, dear Sir,—I am 
reques'ed by a lady named Thomas. just arrived from the West Indies, to acquaint 
ne that for a period of eight years, herself and family suffered from continual bad 
ea'th, aris ng from disorders of.the Liver and Stomael,, Indigestion, lossof Appetite, 
violent Head-aches, pains in the Side, Weakness, and General Debility, fcr which 
she consulted the best men in the colony, but w thout any beneficial result; at last 
she had recourse (o,your invaluable Pills, which in a veryshort time effecte 
a change for the better, 'hat she continued them, and the whole family were restored 











to health and strength. Further she desires me to say, that she has witnessed their 
extraordinary virtues in those plaints incid 1 hild: particularly in cages 
of Measles and Searlatina, having effected positive cures.of these ey B- no 
other remedy. (Signed) 8. EN. 


These eelebrated Pills are wonderfully efficacious in the following complainte:— | 



















Ague Constipation of Fevers of all Liver complaints Ulcers 
Asthma the Bowels kinds Lumbago Worms of all 
Bilious Com- Consumption © Fits Rheumatism kinds 
plaints Debility Gout Scrofula orKing’s Weakness from 
Blotches on the Dropsy Heid-ache Evil whatever cause 
Skin Dysentery Indigestion Sore Throats &e., &e, 
BowelcomplaintsErysipelas mmation Tie Douloureux 
Colics Jatindice Tumonrs 
Sold atthe Establishment of Professor HoLLoway, 244, Strand (near Temple Bar), 
London, and by all ctable Druggists and ersin Medici b t the 
civilized world, at the 





prices—Is, 1}d., 28. 94., 4s. 6d., 11s, 22s., and 38s, 
each Box. There is a considerable saving by taking the larger sizes. 





BRINLEY RICHARDS’ LAST PIANCFORTE PIECE. 


E SOUVENIR. Price 2s. 64, “One ss those elegant trifles 
h be’ than this c w to 2 
aaa “aa $ Le: fone b is a pan Hy pte # pana tm of Mr. Richards’ sbarauing 
pieces.’’—Musical World. 
Chappell, 50, New Bond Street.. 


MRS. ALEXANDER NEWTON 


Wii SING at Maidstone, on Monday, 19th inst. Greenwich, 

20th. London, 21st. Leeds, 25th. Beethoven Kooms, 28th. Wllis’s Rooms, 
May 2nd. Highgate, 9th.. Chertsey, 19th, and receive her Pupils on the interme- 
diate dates. Ali letters to be addressed to her residence, 5, Percy-street, Bedford- 
square, 


THE MISSES COLE & MR. ALFRED GILBERT'S 


GOIREES ef CLASSICAL CHAMBER MUSIC, will take 
\J place at the NEW Bick THOVEN ROOMS, 27, Queen Anne-street, C yenush 
Square, on WEDNESDAYS, APRIL 20, MAY 18, JUNK 8, at hali-past 8 o’cl ck. 
Vocalists — Mrs. Encerssohn; Miss Charlotte Cole; Miss Susanna Cole; Miss 
Chandler; Miss Barclay; Miss H. Jackson, and Miss Bassano. Signor Algaira; Mr, 
Alfred Pierre; Mr. Wallwor bh and Mr, frank B dda. Instrumentailists—He:r Jansa ; 
Mr. Watson; Mr. R. Blagrove; Mr. Lucas; Mr. Williams; Mr. Nicholson; M, 
Baumann; Mr. Jarratt; Mr. B, Gilbert; Mr. B, Wells; Mr. Frederick Chaite:ton, 
Piano.orte—Mr. Alired Gilbert. Tickeis may be obtained at principal 
Waretouses; of the Misses Cole, 77, Newman-street, Ox.ord-street ; or of Mr. Alfred 
Gilbert, 13, Howland-street, Fiizroy-square. Subser.ption to Series, One Guinea. 
Triple Tickets, Une Guinea. Singie Tickets, 10s. 6d. 


SIGHOR AND MADAME FERRARI 


Be to announce that their ANNUAL CONCERT will take 
place at the HANOVEK SQUARE Ri OMS, on TUESUAY EVENING, MAY 
8rd, to comm+nce at Eight o'clock. Vocalists—Miss Bassano ; Miss Kathicen Fitz- 
william; and Madame Ferrari. Messrs. Benson; W. Ransford ; and Sign: Ferrari, 
4 nstrumentalists—Piano, Mr. W. Sterndale Bennett; Mr. W. Dorrell; Miss Cok s; 
«nd Herr Pauer. Concertina, Sig or Giulio Regondi. Violin, Mr. Watson. Violon- 
cello, Siga:r Piatti. Conductors, Messrs. Frank Mori, and W. Dorrell. ‘Liekets, 7s. 
each, to be had at the principal Music-sellers. Reserved Seats, 10s, 6d., to be had 
vnly at Signor Ferrari’s, 69, Upper Norton-street, Portland-place. 


MADAME MARCHES! GRAUMANN 


BESS to inform her Friends and Pupils, that she has arrived in 


London for the Season, to resume giving Lessons in Singing. Address, 56, 

















Harley Street, Cavendish Square. 


MR. FRANK BODDA 


EGS to announce to the Nobility, Gentry, and his Pupils, 

that his Concert will take place at the HANOVER SQUARE ROOMS, WED. 
NESDAY EVENING, JUNE 15th, 1853. Full particulars will be duly ann unced, 
Reserved Seats, Hulf-a-guinea. Single Ticket, 7s. To be obtaimed at the principal 
Music Warehouses, and at Mr. Frank Bodda’s residence, 42, Hart-street, Bluoms- 


bury-square. 
MR. HOLMES, 


ISHING to introduce his two Sons to the Musical Public as 
Violinists, begs to anrounce his First Concert of Classical Music, will take place 
atthe NEW BEETHOVEN KOOMS, MAY 5th, to comuence at Eight o’ciock, 
when they will be assisted by the following Artistes, Pianoforte, Mrs. F. Crook, and 
Mr. Lindsay Sloper. Viola, Mr. H. Webb. Violoncello, Signor Piatti. Vocalists, 
the Misses Brougham; Miss S.A. Brook; and Miss Clara Hoimes. Conductors, 
Herr Rummell, and Mr. G. F. Flowers, M.B. OXON. Tickets, 7s. Reserved Seats, 
10s. 6d. To be bad of Cramer and Beale, 201, Regent-street; Ewer and Co., 390, 
Oxford-street ; Campbell and Ransford, 53, New Bond-street; Pask, 441, Swand; 
Turner and Co., 19, Poultry; and of Mr. Holmes, 12, Greek street, Soho. 


TO THE DIRECTORS OF CONCERTS, 


([ HEA TRES, MUSICAL SOCIETIES, and others, interested 


in Musical Economy, a saving of 75 per cent, in the cost, and a of 1000 per 
cent. in time, may be effected in Music Copying, by employing the Lithographic 
ene lately introduced from Germany, by Harris and Sharp, Music Engravers and 
rinters, 11, Great Titehfield Street, London. 


BACH AND MOLIQUE. 


APAGIO and Fu 














and | ugue, from 


the Unies sonata, Ae. 6d. CHIPP, E. T., three si for the ergan, 1s. 6d. each. 
MENDELss . of Choruses from Elijah, for the organ, arranged by 
Dr. Steggall, No, 1 to 11, 2s. each. 





N.B Direetions for the guidance of Patients are affixed to each Box, 





Ewer and Co., 390, Oxford Street. 
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‘SRORED HARMONIC SOCIETY: EXETER \KALL: 


ONDUCTOR, Mr. COSTA, On” FRIDAY, APRIL :29; 

will be tepeated HANDEL'S ISRAEL IN’ EGYPT. Vocalists: -Madarhe 
Clara Novello; Miss FP. Rowland- Miss Dolbz; Mr. Sims Reeves; Herr Sraudigi ; 
and Herr Formes The Orchestra, the most -xten-jye in Exeter sal, will consist of 
(including 16 doub'e basses) nearly 700 petform: rs. ‘Viekets, 3s,, 5s., and 10s. 6'. 
each at the Society’s office, No. « in Exeter Hall, The Subscription is ene, tw, or 
three guineas per annu™, entitling to a Transterable Ticket to each Subscription 
Concert, of which there aré usually élevén, likewise \t» j ‘feonal attendance at the 
rehearsals, whieh are held in the la:ge hl. ‘Whe above. being the first Subscription 
Concert of the year, commencing Lady-day, Subscribers now entering will do so at 


a favourable opportunity. 


LONDON SACRED HARMONIC SOCIETY, 


e] EXETER HALL. 
N TUESDAY, APRIL 26th, Handel's JUDAS MACCA- 


EUS. Prine pal Vocaliets—Miss Birch ; Miss A. Byer-; Miss M. Wells. Mr. 
Lockey ; Mr. S Veiokt; and Mr. Lawler. ‘the Band and Chorus will consist of nearl 
800 Performers. Leader—Mr. H. Blagrove. (rganist—Mr. Jolley. Co ducror— 
Mr. Surman (founde’, and twenty ye-rs Conductor of the Exeter Hall Or-torios). 
Single Tickets, 3s., 5s., and 10s..6". each. The Subscription to the Society 's One, 
Two, oy Three Guineas per annum. P:rsens now’ subscribine, will be entitled ‘to 
Four Tickets for this, and Four ‘or the next’ Per ormance in May, and Two for each 
Concert till Christmas next; also a valuable musical present from the Conductor. 

Only Office, No. 9, Exeter Hall. 


PHILHARMONIC SOCIETY. 


THE Subscribers and the Public are respectfully informed that 
the THIRD CONCERT will take place at the HANOVER SQUA*« E ROOMS, 
on MONDAY NEXT, the 18th inst. Prog Sinfonia in E flat, No. 10, 
Haydn. Notwurno, 2 ob: es, 2 clar'onets, 2 hassoous, and 2 horns, Mozart, Overture, 
(Ruy Bias), Mendelssohn. Sinfonia in !, No. 2, Beethoven. Concerto, trombone, 
Mr. Winterbottom, David. Overture (Lodoiska), (herubini. Vocal Performers— 
Madame Clara Novello, and Herr Formes, Conductor, Mr. Costa. Subseription for 
the Season, £4 4s. Single Tick ts, £1 1s. louble Tickets, £110s. Triple Tickets, 
£2 5s. ‘Lo be had at Messrs. Addison and Ho'lier’s, 210, Regent-street. 


MUSICAL UNION, 


RH. PRINCE ALBERT, Patron —TUESDAY, APRIL 19, 
® WIDLIs’s ROOMS. Quartett, b flat, No. 3, Moga t; Trio, C minor, piano- 
forte, &c., Beethoven; Quartett in D, Mendelssoh Ez Vv os 
Goffrie, Hill, and Piatti. Pianist—Mdlle. Clauss, «lr: will also play solos, ‘Tick-ts, 


half-a-guinea each, to be had of Cramer and Co,, Regent:street. Doors open at 3. 
J. ELLIs, Director. 




















ard. Wednesday, Mav 4th, Hatdn’s Creation: Vocalists—Miss Louisa Pyne ; 


Mr! Sims Reeve: ;yav Herr Standigl. - 


4 . 3s., 58., and 10s. 6d. | Seas-n Sub-- 
Two. and ‘Phree Guineas Subscr 


scripti n, Oue, N ‘ ibers now entering, will 

‘be entitled ‘to Pag Tr: Tickets for both the above Performances, and the: 

succeeding Concerts during the n. ; 
Office, 5, Exeter Hall. 





‘ « % a3 I ; oad 
THE CONSERVATIVE LAYD SOCIETY. 

F{XROLLED under 6 and 7 William IV., c. 32. Established 

4 for thé purpose of diding members of all classes in‘ohiaining the franchise in all 
countries, and as an excellent mode of investment. ‘Trustees:— Viscount Renelagh ; 
the Hon, Col. Lowther, M.P.; W. Thompson, Esq.. M P., Alderman ; ‘and J. ©. 
Abbold, Esq.. M.P. At the public drawing in Freemasons’ Hall, this day, 4pril 11, 
1853, amongst all the uncompleted Share olders, not entitled by previous drawings, 
or by ool the following rights of choice on the § ciety’s I st tes we e drawn. 
3010, 3011, . 445, “446, 723, 2711, fH.) 192, G22, 2353. +888, 1582, » 2274, 1 
‘834, , 836, | 1698, 1699, 1928, , 2334, 2835, 222, 286, 671, 2153, 2154, 2155. 
1315, 3000, 1076, 1078, 971, 972, 973, 766, 3376. 

Share 174 was also drawn, but the holver thereof being in arrears, lost the benefit 
thereof. The next Public Drawing for rights of choice, will take place on Satu day 
the 14th of May. at the offices, 33, Norfolk Street, Strand, which are open from 10 to 
5, ewcept on Mondsy and Friday. and then from 10 to 8. Shares, . Ntrance! 
fee, 2s. 6d. . Monthly payments, 8s. Persons j the Society on or before the 1 
will participate in the next day's drawing . - cg. a ‘ 
CHARLES LEWIS GRUNEISEN, 


; Secretary. 





POPULAR INSTRUCTION BOOKS. 


GOss's -PIANOFORTE STUDENT'S CATECHISM; a 
Conci e I duction to the Rudi of Music, designed for the Use of Schools. 
New Edition, in cloth cover, !s, 

Bennett’s Instructions for the Pi&noforte, with National Airs, New Edition. 
Revised by J, B. Cramer, 5s. f a ae 
Cramer's (J. B.) Celebr ‘ted Pianoforte Iné*ructions. Seventh Edition, 10s. 6d, 
iietieni 's Bs ptt Prece tor for Pavey. 3s. y 

aynard’s iter’ eagettiom 28:0 . Ts. 
Bennett's Vocalisrs uide. Edited ae Cooke, 10s. 6d. 
Balfe’s Italian-School of Singingy Third Edition, 19s. 
May’s Progressive Vocal Exercis: s, 8s. 

London: Cramer, Beale, and Co., 201, Regent Street, and al! Music sellers. 
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WITH PATENT ELASTIC FASTENING. 








A MOST PERFECT AND EASY FITTING 

SHIRT, and, by a simple invention of the Patentee, 
adjusts itself to all movements of the body both back and 
front, either walking, sitting, or riding.—Prite, including 
the a tic Wristband, 42s: the half-dozen. 
The OLD COLLAR, quite unique in 
all shapes, with Patent Elastic Fastening, 12s. the dozen. 
The Patent Elastic Collar Fastening can be attached to 
any Collar, opening back or front. Six sent by Post on 
receipt of 13 Postage Stamps. 
















ff 
#SELF ADJUSTING 
SHIRT 


Illustrated Price List forwarded free. 


ELLIPTIC COLLAR 


TO FASTEN IN FRONT, 








WITH PATENT ELASTIC FASTENING. 





DIRECTIONS FOR MEASUREMENT. 
1. Round the Chest, over the Shirt. 
2. Round the W aist, over the Shirt. 
3. Round the Neck, middle of Throat. 
4. Round the Wrist. 
5. Length of Coat Sleeve, from centre of Back, 
down seam of Sleeve, to bottom of Cuff. 
6. Length of Shirt at back. 
The first four measures must be taken tight. 
Say if the Shirts are to open back or front. 
ir with Collars attached (3s. the half-dozen extra. 
If Buttons or Studs in front. ‘ 
If Buttons or Studs at Wrist. 

















she PATENTEES, 
COOPER AND FRYER, Removed Next Door to the Haymarket Theatre. 
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